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Farmer 
who KNOWS _.. 


eS 


he uses = 


trucks Every farmer knows he uses trucks. Only trucks can get supplies 

eee to the farm, and take away grain, milk, livestock, fruit—what- 
ever he produces. He sees other trucks helping food freezers, 
processors and distributors serve millions of dinner tables . . . 
his market. Cabbage, cattle or cotton . . . everything goes by 
truck. He knows! . . . He'll tell you nobody uses trucks more 
than farmers. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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Western Union Olympic Team—75 strong 
—to serve press at Squaw Valley 


52 operators to handle 27 circuits at Squaw Valley, 
Cal., Nevada Lodge and Reno, Nevada. Capacity of 
1,000,000 words a day to U.S. and international points. 


This Winter’s biggest sports event? The VIII Olympic 
Winter Games at fabulous Squaw Valley, February 
18-28. It’s bringing the greatest lineup of writers and 
broadcasters to this area since the meeting of the 
U.N. at San Francisco in 1946. 


When you arrive as part of this team, we think you’ll 
find Western Union’s press arrangements one giant step 
in your favor. 


One thing you can be sure of—you won’t have to wait 
for service! Special pressroom sections—staffed by 
Western Union press experts—will transmit your copy 
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immediately to any U.S. or international point. Major 
news services will use wires leased from Western Union. 


PRESS DEBUT FOR WIREFAX 

For the first time anywhere, special facilities have been 
set up to enable the press to use Wirefax facilities for 
transmitting written, printed, or line-drawn material. 
Copy takes but minutes to reach San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Washington, or New York .. . and 
copy received is an exact duplicate! 

Our three special press installations will be located at 
Squaw Valley Press Headquarters, at Nevada Lodge 
and at the Mapes Hotel in Reno. 


See you February 18-28 . . . at the Olympics! 


WESTERN UNION 
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Guarantees Performance 





of America’s 
Only Nationwide 
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INTEGRITY is a word that is cherished by every 
newspaper in America because it is the key to 
readcr acceptance and confidence. 


INTEGRITY is a word that has also been cher- 
ished by the Sperry & Hutchinson Company since 
its founding in 1896. It is the key to the confidence 
that 25 million American families have in S&H 
Green Stamps — and the key to the fine relations 
that S&H enjoys today with more than 70,000 
merchants throughout the nation. 


America’s Only 


Nationwide 


Stamp Plan 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 


THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


ich pioneered 64 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount 
paying cash. S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by over 25 million families. 
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EDITORIALS 





Into the ‘60s 


XCITING, and sometimes perplexing as the last decade 
has been, it will seem tame compare d to the one we are 
just entering. Confronted with an “exploding” popu 

lation, and “exploding” economy, and continuing “explo- 
sions. in government and science, American journalism faces 
what may prove to be its greatest challenge in reporting and 
interpreting the world of the 60s 

How well equipped are the press, and other media of 
modern mass communications, to meet the challenge of the 
‘60s? It is easy to be pessimistic, but even the pessimists 
umong the critics do not deny that we are doing a much 
better job today than we did even a few decades ago. A 
casual study of the files offers impressive proof of the fact 
that the press has greatly improved the scope and the qual- 


ity of its coverage and its inte rpretation of the news 


®@ The crux of the problem, as J. Russell Wiggins, executive 
editor of the Washington Star and a realistic critic, pointed 
out in a recent iddre SS, 1S whether our capabilities can kee p 
pace with the growing needs of our readers. He estimated 
that today’s reader needs to be ten times as well informed as 
say the reader of a century ago. “While the press has greatly 
improved,” he said, “it is finding it increasingly difficult to 
get into the minds of its readers the facts that make up the 
face of the age with sufficient clarity. 

The Same concern 1S voiced by Barry Bingham editor and 
president of the Louisville Courier-Journal in his article in 
this issue on press ethics. News, he emphasizes, “has becom« 
wildly complex The average citizen needs to be well in 
formed, but to achieve that status he needs the combined 
wisdom of a Galileo, a Leonardo da Vinci and a Thomas 
Je flerson 

Perhaps the 


most important gains is in the field of international affairs 


area in which today’s press has scored its 


There can be no doubt that in this field all media have made 
great strides in recent years. The average American today 
is far better informed on world events than he was even ten 

Radio and television have made important contri 
butions s area and newspapers today carry not only 


but do a far better job of back 


rpreting the news 


much more rf ; news 


grounding 


7 In national iffairs w ilso do a better job though here 
At the federal level 


has ex yanded SO Ta vidly and govern 
I I 


the chinks begin to show in our armor 


government 


ment has moved 0 sO many new areas that it must be 
said that th press has not been able to keep pace with 
the “¢ xplosio We 
thoroughh 


rhe same criticism applies with even greater force in the 


cover some facets of national life 


eave unreported other and vital areas 


fields of sta ' local government. Most newspapers are 
still covering state government with staffs little or no larger 
than they had a half century ago. At the local level, govern 
ment, particularly in the metropolitan areas, has mushroomed 
without 


idequat coverage. Today's newspapers face the 


problems both of manpower and space, although in every 
community this is a vital area of which today’s citizens must 


be kept informed 


There 


is nO more reason now to doubt the ability of today’s news 


® This appraisal is not intended to be pessimistic 


6 


Sorry, we can’t understand your kind of privacy. 
Drawn for Tue Quit by Wall, Indianapolis, Indiana Times 


men to meet the challenge of the 60s than there has ever 
been in the past. Rather it suggests that this decade is an 
exciting time for the young man about to enter journalism as 
a profession which will demand the best of his talents and 


his energy 


More Journalists 


Fe vp this year, in the nation’s schools of journalism is 


up this year, though not enough to mark much more 


than a reversal of a trend. It is encouraging, however, 
to note that more of the bright young men journalism needs 
are interested in acquiring the educational background to 
day's reporters and editors must have. 

Another encouraging factor, as Edward Linc Say points 
out in this issue, is that journalism education “has come of 
age” on many campuses. There is no doubt that today’s 
journalism graduate is better prepared than his predecessor 
of even a decade ago with a blend of broad educational 
background plus training and research in the techniques of 
journalism. I agree with Mr. Lindsay that today’s journalism 
graduates are required to have a broader base general edu 
cation than is found in the requirements for degrees in many 
other dis ipline s 


@ The other side of the picture is that the competition for 
the journalism graduate is keener today than ever before 
He is sought for service on business and industrial publica 
tions and in the field of public relations. The problem is 
how to get a fair share of the graduates for the newspapers 
of the country, which need more and better reporters than 
ever before. 
Cuarves C, CLAYTON 
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CBS Foundation Inc. 


Y 


News and Public Affairs 


kellowships for 1960-1961 


CBS Foundation Inc. established in 1957 at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York a group of one-year CBS Foundation 
Fellow ships, for eligrble persons engaged in news and publu 
affairs in the radio and television field. The Fellows have all 
University expenses paid and in addition receive a stipend de- 
signed to cover living and other necessary costs during the 


fellowship year. Eight fellowships are offered for 1960-1961. 


Purpose of the Fellowships 


BS lation Inc. has es he fellowships to oller a year 


Slot sand pub 
velopment and who seem 
provided 


e tor a holder to pursue credit 


n choosing from the wide curriculum 


courses chosen should be those which 
and with the advice of a University 


most advantageously to a broaden 


background tor continued work in 


courses would not, therefore, be lim 


might range across such varied fields 


istory, economics, modern languages, Far Eastern 


political science, labor relations, nuclear science, et¢ 
lition to the study program, CBS Foundation Fellows will 
is a group to hear invited speakers on 
ind public affairs field and to discuss 
' 


will be invited from time to 


0 observe and discuss news and public affairs programs and 
ques at CBS Radio and CBS Television offices and studios in 
York 
: 2 . . 
The Fellowship Year 
I llows 1 be CXp utendance standards 
eNatination Or papel 
s intended to be one in which 
hment from their routine 
inforn Opportunities to build up 
ticular subj ad, at the same time, in 
understanding of the potentialities of radio and tele 
ews and public aflairs programming 
ourth series of fellows! ips, for the academic year 1960-1961 
tart in September 1q6 


Address request for an application o1 othe correspondence to 


\W 1AM CC. ACKERMAN 
Director, CBS I 
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Requirements for Applicants 
1. Qualification in one of the tollowing categories 

\. News and public affairs staff employes of (1) CBS News, 
CBS 

owned television stations, (4) the 201 U.S. stations affliated 


with ¢ 


2) the seven CBS-owned radio stations, (3) the five 


tS Radio, but not owned by it, and (5) the 242 U.S. 


stations affliated with the CBS Television Network, but not 


ir members of the statfs of non-commercial educational 


radio and television stations who are engaged for a substan 


tial portion of their time in news and public affairs programs 


leachers of courses in the techniques of radio and television 
news and public affairs at colleges and universities. 
An applicant must be fully employed in one of Categories A, 
B and C, and must have sufficient full-time experience in the 
ficld to indicate ability and promise of greater development 


2. A statement by the applicant's employer promising the applicant 


his present job, or an equivalent job, at the end of the fellow 


ship year 

}. A statement covering the applicant's personal history; educa 
tional background; experience in news and public affairs; and 
the studies the applicant desires to pursue and the relation of 


these studies to work performed or contemplated 


The Selecting Committee ‘for 1960-1961) 


On Behalf of the Public: 
JOSEPH E. JOHNSON, President 


Peace; former Professor 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
of History, Williams College; former offiwer f 


U. 8. Department « iser to U. S. delegations to the U. N 


BYRON PRICE, form xecultive News Editor, Associated Press; Assist 
, Secretary-General, United Nations; Ll S. Director of Censor hip, 


World 1 ; awarded special Pulitzer citation for creation and admin 


sand broadcasting wartime code 


1944) 


On Behalf of Columbia University: 
DR. JOHN A. KROUT, Vice Presiden 
DR. LAWTON P G. PECKHAM 


Dean 


On Behalf of CBS Foundation Inc. 
SIG MICKELSON, Vice President of CBS ar siden f CBS News 
f CBS Foundation In 


ind a ember of the Board 
FRED W. FRIENDLY of CBS News, Executwe Producer of 


CBS Ret 


Ihe Selecting Committee will consider, among factors 
vhether the stipend offered each applicant will be sufficient to 
meet living and other necessary expenses to the applicant. In cases 
where an applicant has above-average living expenses because ot 
he size of family or above-average travel and transportation ex 
penses because of the distance of his city or town from New York 
consideration will be given to the possibility of a special allowance 
All expenses at Columbia University (including tuition and special 
charges in connection with the fellowship program) will be paid in 


full for each Fellow 





Statistics In 
The Newsroom 


By GUIDO H. STEMPEL III 


HE cliche ‘ can prove anything 
Fonae has become a disclaim 

er for newsmen baflled by the ever 
increasing flow yf statistics into the 
newsroom 

[he bewilderment probably reached 
middle of the 1958 re 


within a week, one gov 


i climax in the 
cession whe n 

ernment agency released figures show 
ing that employment had increased and 
released showing that 


inother hgures 


unemploym«e nt had increased 


o Equally perple xing were the contra 
statisti released by the 
steelworkers’ 
during the recent steel strike. 
But the newsman cannot hide 
the above clich ignoring his 
responsibility to the Statistics 
like any other kind of information, must 
be evaluated by the 


dictory steel 


industry und the union 
be hind 
without 


public 


newsmen as he re- 
edits the news 

If the me man is 
the fact that he cant 


ind tell wheth« I 


ports, writes 


disheartened by 
look at 
authentic, let 
ti iined 


statistics 
they re 
it be that a 
cant either. The 
how the obtained 
reporter ought t isk the 
himself. If the new won't say 
how the figure vere obtained, the re 


said statistician 
statistician must know 
and the 


same thing 


figures were 
source 
bt their validity 


porter shor 


®@ What 


knowl dae of statistics 


the newsman needs is not a 
but a good dose 
of discriminating He needs 


to ask “Is this re 


tion were 


ske pt ism 
isonable? 


isked more often by reporters 


If this ques- 


ind editors, statistics quoted in news 


paper articles would become more re- 


liable 
Since based on a 
taken 
larger group, the newsman 
isk “Was this imple 
The reporter who went 


Lic in suburb fa large 


most t Stl ire 


few cases or imple from a 
needs to 
representative?” 
into a Repub 
midwestern city 
the last elec 


tion shouldn't have been surprised when 


to make a survey before 


8 


hash of his 


But he had good company in 


the election returns made 
“survey 
the person of one prominent politic il 
analyst who explained by interviewing 
housewives in Indianapolis why labor 
members in Ohio voted for the 


Tatt 


union 
late Senator 
@ The newsman also should be sure 
that the answers given by respondents 
ire not distorted by the interpretation 
If a pollster finds that 50 per cent of 
Middletown think thes 
plans should be locked up, it probably 
that the 
Middletown oppose dramatic arts, but 
that they don’t know the difference be 
And if he 
finds that 90 per cent of the people 


the peopl in 


means not good 


people ot 


tween the splan and lesbian 


favor federal aid for highway construc 
it doesn't follow that 90 per cent 


are willing to pay another cent a gallon 


tion 


tax oO gasoline 
Often we 


things follow 


that 
other in 


assume because two 
eacl time, the 
first caused the second. (¢ ompetent stat 
that 


is impossible. If it 


isticlans recognize proving cause 


by statistics alone 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Guido H. Stempel III has been on 
the faculty of the Department of Jou 
nalism at Central Michigan University 
1957 and he 
Penn State University for two years be 
fore that. He has been a staff member 
of the Frankfort, 
Times, the State Journal at 
Madison, and the Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 

Post-Gazette He 
from 


since taught journalism at 


Indiana Morning 
VW wconsin 


received his 
1949 
University of 


Vania 
A.B. 


and a 


Indiana University in 
Ph.D. from the 
Wisconsin in 1954. He 
author of “One-Party 
Suffer Firm Setback in 
which appeared in the 
sue of THE QuiLi 


was the co- 
Press ( harges 
Pennsylvania,” 


April, 1957 is- 





GUIDO H. STEMPEL I 


that event 
probably it didn’t. Yet 
the writer of a letter to one of our most 


doesn't seem sensible one 


caused another 
eminent newspapers apparently was 
serious when he suggested that our use 
ot monkeys in space experiments was 
causing juvenile delinquency. After all 
he pointed out, our juvenile delin 
rate has risen since these ex 
started One 


found out years ago that there was a 


quency 
periments statistician 
high correlation between money spent 
on alcoholic beverages and money 
Bibles. One hard 
pressed, however, to substantiate the 
theory that this was the result of drunk 
repenting. However, 


bent on proving something or other to 


spent on would be 


ards statisticians 
day can and do cite the simultaneous 
increases in church membership, juve 
nile delinquency, the national debt, the 
amount of meat in our diet and wom 


en’s bustlines. 


®@ Interpretation of figures frequently 
involves comparisons. Despite the fact 
that 
against adding apples and oranges, we 
see examples of this every day. It is 
widely instance, that it is 
travel by air than by car. It 
may be, but you can't prove it by com 


most of us have been cautioned 


noted, for 
safer to 


with 
figures. The air- 


paring airline accident figures 


automobile accident 


line figures are based on passenger 
miles, and the automobile figures are 
based on driver miles. Equally illogical 
is the tendency of 


express their profits in terms of total 


some businesses to 


sales. What any investor would want to 
know is the ratio of profits to invest 
ment 


@ Most of us know that people don't 
always do what they say they're going 
haven't 
they Say they've done. Somehow poll- 


to do and always done what 
sters forget this, though. Some pollster 
doubtless will be astounded to find that 


(Continued on page 18 
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The Dairy Farmers Report .. . 


There Is an Urgent Need for Responsible Men! 


Rocks and Mud Won't Help 


Disclosures that certain television quiz shows were not 
what the viewing public thought they were has led to the 
opening of a Pandora’s box of charges, counter-charges and 
contusion ibout who should be responsible tor honesty Ol 
ethical conduct, in the mass media 

While television has taken, thus far, most of the brunt of 
public indignation, there is a growing demand for determin 
ing how honest the advertising and editorial content is in 
other media as we I] 

Oriented as we are toward the so-called practical things 
in life, many Americans are prone not to be concerned about 
ethics—until suddenly we realize we've “been took.” Then 
we plunge ourselves into an orgy of exposing faults and 
pointing fingers at each other. Rocks and mud fly, and 
sometimes the aim is very poor 


Even Children Raise Doubts 


Quite apart from the ethical or moral issues involved in 
offering advertising or editorial material to the public, 
there are some very practical considerations that definitely 
have a bearing on where we go from here. 

Even small children have been questioning the honesty 
of advertising, for it does not take a highly sophisticated 
mind to realize that not all cigarette filters can be the “best.” 
Regardle ss ot the medium in which advertising appears, 
the public generally assumes there is a responsibility on the 
part of the advertiser to present only the truth about his 
product or service and also on the part of the proprietor of 
the medium used to guarantee his viewers, listeners or 
readers that the advertising messages are truthful 

If a newspaper or magazine publisher is willing to accept 
pay for misleading or dishonest advertising or rejects his 
responsibility to determine the honesty of the advertising 
his publication carries, isn’t it logical to assume that readers 
will have serious doubts about the truthfulness of the edi 
torial material? 


Rights Imply Obligations 


It is often overlooked that the 
freedom of the press is an affirmation of the people's right 
to know. The pledge is only indirectly interpreted to protect 


American guarantee of 


the rights of publishers or broadcasters. Any large-scale 
failure by the managers of the mass media to fulfill the 
obligation to present the truth to the people could lead to 


much more clamor tor government action in some form Or 
another. Each time it is demonstrated that the public has 
been hoodwinked through some unethical use of the mass 
media, new ammunition has been placed into the hands of 
those who preach that only the state can know and dis 
tribute what is good for the people. 

All this applies, of course, to many other areas as well. 
The Federal Trade Commission and the Food and Drug 
Administration were created to protect the public against 
deception in the sale of products and services. The estab- 
lishment of these governmental control units was recogni- 
tion by the American people that the right to be in business 
carries with it an obligation to offer a product or service that 
is not harmful and that performs as its seller says it will 
perform 

It is not at all inconceivable that there will arise, as a 
result of the investigations into the practices of the mass 
media, new proposals for governmental censorship of the 
mass media—just as FTC and FDA serve as publicly ac 
cepted censors of advertising and labeling of products. 


Doubt Reduces Faith 


Dairy farmers have a direct interest in protecting and 
building responsibility in mass media. Having been sub- 
jected to a good deal of irresponsible reporting and adver 
tising that has contributed to public doubt about milk 
products—such as the highly inaccurate suggestions that 
alcohol is better than milk for adults, and the confusing 
headlines and ads that delve into the area of diet and heart 
disease—dairymen are wondering, very logically, if what 
they see and hear in the mass media about other subjects 
is as unreliable as is much of the reporting and advertising 
that seeks to undermine public confidence in milk and milk 
products! 

Dairymen, who have become rather big advertisers them 
selves in recent years, believe that the role of the mass 
media in informing the public is vitally important. Because 
of their belief that our democracy and the strength of ou 
country is very dependent in the future, as in the past, 
upon responsibly managed mass media, dairy farmers hope 
that the soul-searching which the quiz scandals have started 
will reach into all the media and produce a stronger sense 
of responsibility that will help to protect the public from 
advertisers who attempt to mislead and from those reporters 
and editors who seem to be more interested in being “cute” 
than in presenting truthful information that will help the 
American people make wise decisions—whether about the 
food they eat or the presidents they elect. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


The Dairy Farmers’ Voice in the Market Places of America 


20 North Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Since 1946 





47 J-Schools Have Been 


OURNALISM education is begin- 
J ning its second fifty vears. The 
School of Journalism at the Univer 
Missouri 


yeal long observance ot 


function in 

this 

was climaxed by a 
World at Colum 

March 

plans for the establish 


sity of began to 
1908 \ 
Golden 
Press Congress of the 
bia, Missouri last 

Actually the 


ment of a 


Anniversary 


graduate school of jour 
had cle 
1903 that 
Joseph Pulitzer had signed an 
agreement to finance the hool. The 
start of the Pulitzer School followed 
the opening of classes at the Univer- 


Missouri 


nalism at Columbia University 
veloped so far in the yea 
the late 


sity of 
® During this half 
schools and departments of journalism 
into being. The 1959 Editor 
& Publisher Year Book lists 113 in the 
United States. one with as few 
1958 


twenty 


century many 


have come 
as tour 
than 
with fifty 


graduates, many with less 


and a few, very few 
bache le » 

The increase in the 
] 


iS 18 


or more 
number of jour- 
nalism schoo 1 contradiction of the 
trend in the 


medicine and law, and 


professional schools for 
in the opinion 
of some, raises a question as to their 
quality 

Journalism education on many cam- 
fine 
liberal arts education 
in the tech- 
better 


SC hools ot journ ilism the ( andidates for 


has come of ive It is a 


blend of 


and training and 


puses 
general 
researcl 
niques of iournalism. In _ the 
degrees are required to have a broader 


general education than is found 
in the 


other disciplines 


base 
requirements for degrees in 
In luding such areas 
well 


sional fields where the 


as literature is as in the protes- 
requirements are 


admittedly highly specialized 


®@ The American ¢ 
for Journalism was originally conceived 
by the Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism which 
invited the participation of the Amer- 


ouncil on Education 


American 


10 


By EDWARD LINDSAY 


ican Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
Publishers Asso 
ciation, the Inland Daily Associa 
tion, the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, and the National Edi- 
torial 


American Newspaper 


Press 


Association to join with it in the 
development of an accrediting program 
which identify for 
students and prospective employers of 


would prospective 
journalism graduates those schools and 
departments of journalism offering well 
rounded professional programs 

@ The National Broad 
casters became a member of this group 
in 1952, the 


1 Journalism 


Association of 


Association for Education 
and the American So 
ciety of Journalism School 
1953 


Association in 


Adiministra- 
the Magazine Publishers 
1957 

[hese organizations each are repre 
sented on the Council cf ACE], and on 
the accrediting committee, 
tually 
ments upon the 


of the 


tors In 


which ac 
visits the schools and depart 
invitation of the head 
colle ge ol with 


university and 


EDWARD LINDSAY 


Approved 


notice to the appropriate regional ac- 
crediting agency. 

Associate members are: The Interna- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors, af- 
filiated in 1956; the Associated Business 
Publications and the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association, in 1957 

The Council is financed by contribu- 
tions from its constituent and associate 
members and from fees paid for in 
spection trips on the campuses 


® The first accrediting program was 
undertaken in 1946. This was financed 
by a $15,000 grant from the Carnegie 
October 1947 
institutions had 


were 


Corporation. Between 
April 1948, 41 
been inspected and 
included in the 
issued on July 1, 1948 

In 1952 1953, 


ACE] was suspended during a 


and 
35 of these 
first accredited list 
and accrediting by 
study 
of all accrediting organizations by the 
National Commission on Accrediting 


When the National 
Accrediting recognized 


(Commission on 

ACEJ as the 
accrediting organization in the field of 
journalism, three methods for engaging 
in evaluation 


lished: 


1. Accreditation of one or 


activities were estab- 
more s¢ 
quences in journalism through an in 
spection requested by the head of the 
institution with notice to the appropri 
ate regional accrediting agency 

2. Accreditation of one or more se 
quences in journalism as a part of a 
general inspection of an institution con- 
ducted by a regional act rediting agen- 
cy with participation by ACE] 
3. An evaluation of one or more s¢ 
quences In journalism as part of a re 
gional inspection of an institution by a 
regional accrediting agency but with 
ACE] 


A statement of purposes in accredit- 


out formal accreditation by 


ing of professional programs in journal 
ism was adopted by ACE]J: 

1. To stimulate the 
provement of education for journalism 


constant im- 
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through review of objec- 


tives, program and results 


2. To describe the characteristics of 


continuing 


schools and departments of journalism 
worthy of public recognition as profes- 


sional SC hools 


) 


3. To guide prospective students in 
journalism and allied fields in choosing 
a school or department of journalism 
that will adequately meet their educa- 
tional needs 

1. To serve as a guide to employers 
in all 


mass fields as 


to which schools and departments of 


communications 


journalism are recognized as presenting 


professional programs worthy of ap- 


proval 

5. To promote a closer relationship 
umong the mass communications media, 
communications resear« h organizati ms, 
and the 
journalism with the idea of meeting the 
educational and professional needs of 


schools and departments of 


S¢ hools serve 
ACE] has 


re mibe rship by 


the areas which the 
Che ( ouncil of 


representation in_ its 


equal 


educators and professionals in the com- 
fie Id On the accrediting 
the field work 


recommendations 


munications 
M hic h d eS 
detail d 


to the Council, educator members pre- 


committe 


ind make s 
dominate by on 


® Reports of the 
detailed appraisals of the 
and the 
of graduates in the 
field. These reports are not made pub 
lic but are used by the Council i 
whether r not the se 
will be 


sent in confidence to the 


visited are 
faculties, fa 
performance 


S( h ols 


cilities, curricula 


communications 


determining 
accredited 
head 
and to the 
school or de partment of 


quences CxXamine d 


The VY are 
of the 
head of the 
journalism for 
vith their 
praisal and improvement 
Out of my 
ACE] 
Daily Association 


the American 


college or university 


their use in connection 
own programs of self ap- 
with 
of the Inland 
and, later, of 
Society of New spapel! 
Editors and as president of the Council 


long association 
as a representative 


Pre SS 


for seven vears, it has seemed to me 
that the 


tributed to the improvement ot journal- 


accrediting program has con- 


ism education in several ways 


® The influence of the 
of the professi mal associations has been 
side of 


education 


representatives 
almost unanimously on_ the 
strengthening the general 
in the 


ce vree 


content requirements for a jour- 


nalism This emphasis by the 
Council has resulted in the increase of 
the ve neral education hours expected 
for an undergraduate degree in jour- 
nalism from 60 per cent in some schools 
and two-thirds in most schools follow- 
ing World War II to a fairly 
70 to 75 per cent at this time. 


The program, it 


general 
accrediting seems 
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to me, has tended to raise the academic 
stature of journalism staffs by encourag- 
ing a cross interest between journalism 
departments and the other schools and 
departments on the campuses, looking 
to the enrichment of the training of the 
journalism candidate, to the end that he 
might become a more reliable and stim- 
ulating interpreter of other fields of 
study and research. 


® The accrediting program has height- 
ened the interest in journalism educa- 
tion by the great as well as the small 
communications organizations. 
Nowadays, the great metropolitan 
newspapers and the radio and television 
networks are joining the smaller news- 
papers and radio and television stations 
in seeking talent on the campuses each 


June 


from among the new journalism 


bachelors, masters and an occasional 
doctor. 

Before World War II most graduates, 
even from the better journalism schools, 
found it necessary to get their begin- 
ning experience in smaller newspapers 
and move on, after three to five or even 
ten years, to the staffs of the great 


metropolitan into the 


newspapers oO! 
electronics news field. 

The of journalism educa- 
tion in recent years has multiplied the 
demands upon the schools, partly by 
duplicating the demands, to such an 
extent that most of the professional o1 


discove ry 


ganizations in the communications field 
believe that the journalism schools are 
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Recently the Minne- 
sota conferred on Edward Lindsay its 
award for “distinguished 
journalism.” It 


University of 


service In 
gave recognition to a 
newspaper career that began in 1923 
with the Decatur, Illinois Herald. From 
1931 to 1934 he was Sunday editor of 
that paper of which his grandfather was 
the editor and publisher. He served as 
editor of the paper from 1934 to 1954 
and 1954 has been editor and 
of the Lindsay-Schaub News- 
papers and publisher of the Southern 
Illinoisan, which commu- 
nities of Carbondale, Herrin and 
Murphysboro in Southern Illinois. In 
1946 and 1947 he served as vice pres- 
ident of the Associated Press and in 
1952 he was elected president of the 
American Education for 
Journalism, a position he still holds. He 
is chairman of the Journalism Educa- 
tion Committee of the American Soci- 
ety of Newspapers Editors and has 
been a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of Sigma Delta Chi since 1955. He 
lives in Decatur, where he has long 
been active in civic affairs. 


since 


director 


serves the 


Council on 








1960 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. ; : 

Secause the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every 
development regarding Prices, Taxes, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
rrends, Commodities, Securities, Mar 
keting and New Legislation. 

Ihe Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you 
The Wall Street Journal, 44 


Address 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y QM-2 


major new 











not getting the increases in enrollment 
necessary to meet the 
tunities in journalism. 
rhe present list of accredited schools 
covers forty-seven colleges and univer- 


career oppt r- 


sities and 108 sequences in the journal- 
ism schools and departments in these 
institutions. 

When this list of forty-seven univer- 
sities and colleges is considered against 
the list of 113 in the Editor & Pub- 
Year Book, a logical 
might be: Should more schools and 
departments of journalism take the 
steps necessary to be accredited? 


lisher question 


@ My view is that there may be as 
many as a dozen more schools and de- 
partments of journalism that would 
have relatively little difficulty in meet- 
ing accrediting standards. A few of 
these are opposed to accreditation in 
any of the professional areas on their 
campuses on ideological grounds. The 
others are working toward the 
when they will seek accreditation. 

Some of the schools with weak jour- 
nalism 


time 


would be well 
their offerings and 
to decide between becoming a sound 
professional 


departments 
advised to survey 
school or removing the 
journalism degree from their catalogs. 
This in fairness to the young men and 
women interested in careers in com- 
munications and to the newspapers, 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Country 
Editor 
Can See 


The World 


By ROBERT B. ALLEN JR. 


OURNALISM vhich takes price in 
fighting ecre seems to have i 


One, tor 


small-town ré 


few secrets t its own 


example is that many 


porters, whose beats once extended no 
further than the 


making strides R 


ounty courthouse, are 
globe 


press 
I 


gallivanting 
toot 


gentlemen I the le iving 


prints ilmost i impressive as those ot 


their urban cousin 


These rich, if intangible, rewards 
inducements for 
they 
army of 

though 


Pentagon's classi 


could serve real 
grassroot new yaperdom if only 


= 1) 
from the 


urnalists as 


were not hidden 
young potenti il 
they belonged in the 
fied file 

@ Perh this dis 
be illus 
iuthor had 
student 


iture of 
turbing consequence can best 
trated b sation the 
with x-journalism 
Washington 
When the 


he w is conversing 


on a fligl from a 


young 
reporter he boasted 
tht have 


except 


been 1 news 


turned out, was the 


that clarified my 


' 
newsp iperman 
| 


irea 


incandescent 
r hearing about 


overed in the big 


Wallace Kidd of the Anadarko, Oklahoma, Daily News (circulation 4,000), 
may be a small-town editor, but there is nothing small about the way he 
reports a story on European assignments. Here the junketing newsman inter- 
views Brigadier General Gray (left) and Maj. David J. Tracey (right) at 
U.S. Seventh Army headquarters in Germany. When the picture was snapped, 
Kidd had just asked why paratroopers quit yelling “Geronimo” when they 


leap out of the clouds? 


time, he reacted in disappointment to 
learn I was a non-me tropolitan journal 
ist, the euphemism for “country editor 

Hadn't I ever wanted to “get out of the 
sticks 


go where things really happened? 


and cover a big story, or at least 


@ | had done plenty of it—all for small 
newspapers. A Washington series just 
wrapped up Was a good exampk 
The youth scoffed. The that any 
Fourth Estate 


elite metropolitan level could fly ex 


idea 
member of the below 
pense-paid to the nation’s capital to 
make with the superlatives was utterly 
Otherwise 


he would not have 


preposterous he explained 
abandoned journal 
ism to study engineering. The prospects 
of being swept into the “small-town 


whirlpool had influenced his decision 
to seek out greener pastures, like engi- 
neering, which promised travel Poss} 
bilities and more cosmopolitan climate 

He had heard journalism classroom 
emphasis on opportunities of small 
newspapering, but the 
belled at the 
in the 


ing up Rotary Club luncheons and city 


young man re 
thoughts of “ending up 
sticks on some small sheet writ 


council sewer projects, 


®@ None of that for him 


would 


Very likely, of 


course he never have been 


much of a anyway. For the 


vood 


reporter, 


reporter there is never a story 


too small to cover. What is important, 


however, he missed being told the vital 
facts 
Other than that, his problem was a psy 
father had 


small-community 


about small-town new spapering 


chological one. His done 


well 


financially as a 
Continued on page 20 
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Allen, managing editor of 
Oklahoma, Daily Citizen 


and secretary of The Publishing Com 


Robert 
the Cushing 


pany of Cushing, is president of the 
Oklahoma chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
His wife, Sue, is women’s editor of the 
is Oklahoma 


corre sponde nt for 


Citizen and his daughter 
University campus 
the same new spaper. 

An O.U. himself Allen 
started his professional journalism ca 
reer with the San Benito Vews 
in 1947 and moved to the Texas City 
Daily Sun in time to help cover the 


graduate 


Texas 


burial of 63 unidentified dead in the 
City Betore 
the Citizen, he worked for two religious 
Oklahoma 


serving as 


Texas explosion. joining 


publications, editing the 
Episcopal and 
roving editor for Oklahoma Forth mag 
azine. He 


Messenger 


was managing editor of The 
Spearhead, 2nd Infantry Division news 
paper, during World War II. 
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Journalistic Ethics 





Interpretive 
Reporting 


By BARRY 


This is the 


cussions of 


third in a 
journalistic 


series of dis 
ethics secured 
last year by Sigma Delta Chi’s Commit 
tee on Ethics headed by William Small, 
director of Station WHAS 
WHAS-TV in Louisville 


HE most challenging ethical prob 
Ti m that faces the American press 
today, | believe, is the proper de 
velopment 


news and 


of inte rpretive 
test 


news report 
ing. This is a 
ey ice The 
porting 


week 


iwnore it 


our papers cannot 


need for interpretive re 
insistent week by 
that tries to 


risk of its 


vrows 
ind the new spaper 


will do so at the 


more 


survival 


@® Such a 


st ind irds ot 


dr umati ilter ition im ou 


practice 1s not generally 


welcomed by the Enforced 


ifter all 


beings The 


profession 
change is painful to human 


leaders of American jouw 


crusaded for two 


idk al ot 


nalism have 
tions for the 
| he \ 


from the 


genera 
objective news 
brought us a long 


Nine 


has be en 


handling have 


way practices of the 


teenth Century which 


called 
jective 

It is hard to credit the 
terial that ippeare d as str tight news in 
i reputable New York daily around the 
turn of the Here is the lead of 
i fairly typical political story: “Last 
evening a select few of last vear’s Dem 
preserved in alcohol that they 
might keep through the 
weather of the fall campaign, 
bled in the City Hall to 
candidate for defeat. . . . The conven- 
tion was the most disgraceful public 


press 


“violently and proudly non-ob 


sort of ma 


century 


ocrats 
inclement 
assem 


nominate a 


pow-wow on record. 


® Such “news” reports might have been 
fun to write, but nobody would dare to 
attempt them today. Responsible jour- 
nalists have purged that sort of thing 
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BINGHAM 


from their columns, though we 
boast that the 
has yet achieved a full victory 
And 


sade is finished, must we launch forth 


cannot 
campaign for objectivity 
in every 
before one cru- 


Tie wspaper. now, 


on another, for 


which seems almost a contradiction of 


the first? 


interpretive reporting, 


@ | believe the 
I subscribe to the belief of Erwin Can 
ham of the Christian Science Monitor 
that “nothing is more misleading than 


answer is that we must 


the unrelated fact, just because it is a 
fact, and hence impressive. Background, 
surrounding circumstances, prior events 
motivation—all are part of the real and 
basic news. This kind of interpretation 
is actually the best kind of re 
porting. 
Here are 
lic ve we 


I be- 


in this 


the main reasons why 
must strike out boldly 
new direction 

1. A majority of Americans now 
their a news break 
from television or radio. This leaves the 
with 


function 


get 
first impression of 
new spapers 


difficult 


a deeper and more 


in the field of infor 
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Since 1945 Barry Bingham has been 
president and editor of the Louisville 
Kentucky, Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times. He served as national 
honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi 
in 1956-1957. 
ville. Following his 
Harvard 
laude,” he began his newspaper career 
as a reporter for the Courier-Journal in 
1930. During World War II he served 
in both Europe and the Pacific as an 
officer in the Navy, attaining the rank 
1949-1950 he 
chief of a mission to France in the Eco- 


He is a native of Louis 
graduation from 


University “magna cum 


of commander. In was 


nomic Co-operation Administration 





BARRY BINGHAM 


We cannot be satisfied to re 
port the bare bones of fact. We must 
clothe those bones with the sound flesh 


mation 


of meaning and understanding. 

2. The growth of monopoly in jour- 
nalism has left many millions of Ameri 
cans with only one source of daily 
printed news. It is no longer possible 
for most of them to read two or three 
different 


. . J 
and form their opinions accordingly. 


accounts of the same event, 

3. News has become wildly complex 
in the modern world. The average citi 
zen ot a democracy needs to be we ll 
informed, but to achieve that status he 
the 
Galileo, a 


wisdom of a 
Vinci 


requires combined 


Leonardo da and a 


Thomas Jefferson. 


@ It is the duty of the press to keep 
this man adequately provided with un 
derstandable news about his commu- 
nity, his country and his world. The job 
can be done by skillful and meticulous 
use of interpretive material in news 
stories. This practice could of course be 
abused. It the excuse for 
editorializing in the news columns. Yet 
I feel that the risk on the other side is 


even 


could form 


greater—the printing of endless 
columns of news which readers cannot 


properly digest. 


® Dr. Frank Luther Mott has expressed 
the point tellingly: “Interpretation, if 
used unskillfully or dishonestly, is no 
doubt a dangerous technique; but if 
performed with care, it clarifies and ex- 
plains what must otherwise remain, in 
the news picture of this confused world, 
puzzling and mystifying to the average 
reader.” 

The newspaper which undertakes in- 
terpretive reporting should try to ex- 
plain what it is doing to its readers. 
Several papers have taken to putting 
special labels on stories of this nature. 
The New York Times, for instance, 
marks such copy “News Analysis,” 
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while the 


Inte 


Washington 


rpretive 


Star 


uses the 


phrase Report.” 


e | igree W th He rbert Brucker ot the 
Harttord, Conn.. Ce 
lytical 
by anyone whe 
in objective reporting, in 
keep himself | his 
what he is \ 


learned that 


urant that “the ana- 
report should not be attempted 
not been disciplined 
learning to 
opinions out ol 
But has 
should be ready for 


once he 


interpretive reporting 


The reporte! wil t ckles such an as 
] ‘ } 


needs » have 


] 


Ssignment i broader and 


knowl of the 
than the 


subje ct he 
man who merel 


cts. He 


im Sue h 


may re 
fie Ids 
rovernment 

task that does 
I find 


vho are con 


many 


of reporters to 
withovt let 
mecre Opinion 


found no experi 
» the other hand wh 
ld handle 


recognition of its 


such il 


ne lag here in 


management 


Not all 


re alize 


top exccutives have 
how the 


proved in recent years. We are getting 


come to 


“working press” has im 


better-educated 
than 


getting pe opl 


people in ow 
before We are 


with strong journalistic 


news 


rooms 


evel also 


ideals, who are every bit as jealous of 
their paper’s reputation for fairness as 
the man who owns and controls it 


® On members of th 


such youndel 
I believe we Cal 


t isk ot 


othe r new 


newspaper prote ssion 


place the difficult 
Like 


to be 


interpretive 
reporting 
it will have 
ally, with 
But 
kind 


the purpose of the 


techniques 
brought along gradu 
umount of trial and 
if the peopl 


I i 


i certain 
erro! 


this 


who are doing 


of news writing understand 


eCXercise | have no 
doubt of their eventual success in pro 
ducing it within the ethical stand 


nice 
‘ required 

This sort of effort to meet the chang 
ing needs of our readers is a 


Herbert Agar 


adult-education « 


part ot 
called “the 


umpaign” = the 


what Once 
steady 
American press 


And | 


icceptance 


must carry ftorward 
Agar that this kind of 
ot responsibility is “the one 
the debt it owe 


igree W ith 


Way oul press Can pay 


to the Bill ot Rights 


47 J-Schools Approved 


Continue d 


1 
iCVISI 


m Stations 
interpretatior 
ry importance in 


the ballot box 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Accredited List 


| ersity 


nalism Ne Vs 


ton, Mass. Di 
News-Editorial 
Boulder 
ilism; Adv 


1955 


I ido 


ertis 


New York 


of Journalism 


allahas 
Advert 


ersity 


| 
Journalism 


rida Gainesville 


valism 


and Com 
sing Editorial 
1955 


Calif 


I resno 


from page 11 


Department 
tc rial 1959 
University of 
Henry W 
Advertising 
News-lI ditorial 
University of 
School of 


tions 


, ] A the ns (sa 
Grady School of Journalism 
Business, Public Relation 
L957 
Illinois { rbana Il] 
Journalism and Communica 
Advertising News-Editorial, 
1956 
Indiana University 
Ind. Department of Journalism 
News-Editorial 
Pictorial 
r'V News 1956 
lowa State College of Agriculture 
ind Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. D 
partment of Technical Journalism; Ag 
ricultural Journalism, Home 
science Journalism 
State University of 
lowa Sx hool ot 


ing, (ommunity 


Radio le le vision 
Bloomington 
Busi 
M ig 


Journalism 


Advertising 


ness 
azine Journalism 


Radio and 


Economics 
1955 
lowa City 
A dvertis 
Editorial 
Journalism, Pic 
Radio 


Journalism 
lowa 
Journalism 
Journalism, 
Magazin« 


Journalism 


Journalism 
torial 
1955 
Kansas State College of Agriculture 
ind Applied Science, Manhattan, Kan 
Department of Technical 
Agricultural Journalism 
nomics and Journalism 


1955 


Journalism 


Journalism 
Home Eco 
News-Editorial 


[ niversity ot Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 
William Allen White School of 
nalism and Public Information; 
News-Editorial, 


Jour- 
Advert 
tising-Business, Radio 

1955 

University of 
Ky. School of Journalism; Publishing, 
News-Editorial, Radio (1956 

Louisiana State University and Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge, La. School of Journalism; News 
Editorial (1957 

Marquette University 
Wis. College of Journalism 
ing. News-Editorial 1957 

Michigan State University of Agricul 
ture and Applied Science, East | ansing 
Mich. School of Journalism; Advertis 
ing, News-Editorial (1957 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Mich. Department of Journalism; News 
Editorial 1956 

[ niversity ot Minne sota 
Minn School of 
Advertising-Management 
rial (1956 

University of 
Mo. School of 
ind Production 
Weekly 
Editorial 


Radio-T« le vision 


Kentucky 


Lexington, 


Milwaukee 
Advertis 


Minne 
Journalism 


News-Edito 


ap lis 


Missouri Columbia 
Journalism; Advertising 
Agricultural Journal 
Small Daily Ne Ws 
Photo Journalism 
1956 

Montana State University, Missoula 
Mont. School of Journalism; Ad 
ing, Magazine, News-Editorial 
News (1957 

Oklahoma State University of Agri 
cultural and Applic d Science, Stillwater 
Okla. Department of Technical Jou 
ialism; Agricultural Journalism om 
Journalism, Home Econ 
Industrial Editing (1957 
Oklahoma, Norman 
Journalism; Advertis 
Editorial, Pro 
Public Relations 


ism and 


Magazine, 


ertis 


R idi » 


munity 
Journalism 

University of 
Okla. School of 
ing-Business, General 


Writing 


if ssional 
L957 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Or 
School of Journalism; Advertising-Man 
News-Editorial (1955 
Pennsylvania State Universitv, Uni 
Park, Pa. School of Journalism 
Advertising, Editorial 1956 
Rutgers University, News Brunswick 
N. J. School of Journalism; Advertising 
Editorial (1959 
San State Colle 
Calif. Department of 
Advertising; 
rial (1959 
University of 
umbia, S. ( School of 
News-Editorial (1954 
South Dakota State College of Agri 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings 
S. D. Department of Printing and Jou 
nalism; Community Journalism (1956 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif 
Department of Communication 


Journalism; News-Editorial (1957 


agement 


versity 


San 
Journalism and 


News-Edito 


Jose Jose 


Advertising 


South ¢ Col 


Journalism 


irolina 


and 


Continued on page 18) 
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The Newspapers 
And the Courts 


By JACOB SCHER 


Afte written the 
Georgia Appeals cleared the 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. of a fine of 
$20,000 for contempt of court in a de- 
cision which stated that the 
trained” to clear the 
contempt because of a 1940 decision of 
the United States Supreme Court 


ECENTLY an Atlanta Ceorgia 
re judge found both the Journal and 
the Constitution guilty of con 
tempt of court and fined them $20,000 
During a jurv trial for robbery 


both ne vspapers printed the criminal 
rect rd ( t the 


this article was 


Court of 


court wads 


CONS 


newspaper of 


iri d 
defendant matter normal 


lv inadmissible in evidence during a 


trial. The judge ordered a mistrial and 
he iring cited a 
Supreme Court 


} biting ri 


the contempt 
de cision 


during 


COTA pro- 


wspaper comment 
pending litigation 


The judge charged the newspapers 
“with the 
urt Phe 
uld take 
ttenses were 
liberate 
corporation 
vhich it here 
ind privile ue 


und it 


interfered business of this 
umount of the fine 
n that the 


designed cle 


into considerati 
calculated 
ind repeated Che 
takes the 
did was its absolute 
to do. It has no 


} 
must be 


new sp ipel 
position that all 
right 
Suc h 
taught to the 


@ Wi 


trials? 


it is the right to report criminal 
When 
tion of the 
individual's right to a fair trial? 
Chat the 
lo clash is beyond dispute 
mann trial in Flemington, N 
kidnap-slaying of the 
recent Dr 
Cleveland 
was tried for the 
the list across the 


does 


the reporting func- 


mass media clash with the 


First and Sixth amendments 
Che Haupt 

]., for the 
| indbe rgh baby. 
Samuel Sheppard 


whe nh 


the more 
case mm an osteopath 


murder of his wife 


vears of sensation 
ily handled murder cases would be too 
long and tedious to mention. All would 
raise the same probl m 

In reporting the commission of a 


crime, its investigation, the possible 
arrest and con- 
ind ultimately the trial, did the 
press violate the right of the defendant 
to fair, public trial by a 


peersr 


clues and motives, the 


fession 


yury ot his 
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® “In all criminal prosecutions,” 
the Sixth “the 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State district wherein the 
shall committed 

to be informed of the 


accusation 


Says 


Amendment, accused 


and crime 


have bee n 


and 
nature of the 
with the 


witnesses against him; to have compul 


to be confronted 


sory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the 


COUTSE ] for 


assistance of 
his defense.” 


@ The First Amendment provides that 
Congress (and, by implication through 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the 


eral states) shall make no law “abrid 


SeV- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the 
press 

Court language bridging the gap be- 
tween the First and the Sixth amend- 
ments is infrequent. However, one sig- 
nificant place where it does occur is in 
the famous Minot F. Jelke case (United 
Valente, 308 N. Y 


the court 


Associations \ 
71 In denied 
paper reporters the right of access to a 
closed courtroom proceeding 

Che New York Court of Appeals held 
in one of the two companion cases that 
the right to trial alone 
that of the defendant to assert or waive. 


Press 


which news- 


a public was 
But newspapers and news services, the 
court held, had no exceptional rights 
to a courtroom proceeding; their rights 
were no greater and no less than that 
of the general public. Reporters could 
not assert the right of access to a closed 


proceeding, even though that proceed- 
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Jacob Scher is a professor at the 
Medill School of North- 
western University, where he has been 
on the faculty for 
tive of Chicago, he holds a law degree 
from the 


Journalism, 
twelve years. A na- 


Illinois and 
practiced law for five years after grad- 
uation. He has worked for three of 
Chicago's leading newspapers 
Scher is with Howard B 
Taylor of a journalism textbook, “Copy 
Reading and News Editing.” 


University of 


fou 
co-author 





JACOB SCHER 


ing was wrongly closed. The appellate 
court reversed and remanded for a new 
trial the conviction of Jelke on grounds 
that he had not specifically waived his 
right to a public trial, but it denied the 
appeal of the newsmen 


@ But then the court went on to define 
a public trial, saying that it included 
the right of access to the trial by the 
press, using these words: 

“Due regard for the defendant's 
right to a public trial demanded at the 
very least that he not be deprived 
of the possible attendance by the press 
Its widespread reporting of what goes 
on in the court may well prove a potent 
force in restraining possible abuses of 
judicial power.” 

@ In reality, as Walter Lippmann 
pointed out long ago and as the state- 
ment quoted from the Jelke case indi- 
cates, every trial contains two trials in 
This is the theory of the dual 
thesis of criminal trials. The first trial 
is that which takes place before the 
judicial tribunal. The second is the de- 
liberation and consensus of 


one 


the coun- 
tryside 

The guaranty which 
prohibits star chamber proceedings sug- 
gests that more than judge and jury 
are involved. The public as a whole 
determines whether or not the trial has 
fairly. Since Anglo- 
based on the ad- 
versary proceeding to attain truth, it is 
a question for the people as to whether 
rules have been applied which will pro- 
duce 


constitutional 


conducted 
American 


been 


justice is 


determinable issues and honest, 
responsible evidence. To argue, as some 
lawyers in this dispute do, that justice 
is dispensed only in the 
courtroom is to deny 
ture of the Sixth Amendment's provi- 


sions for a public trial. 


sacrosanct 


the essential na- 
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Historic ills the 
the courtroom ire 
and the 


proceedings more 


physical confines of 
considered sacred 


judge has a power ove! the 
than any 


He is the 


trial which adjudicates 


absolute 
other public official in office 
arbiter in the 
the rights of the parties or the punish 
ment of persons. For any violation of a 


judicial order or for any interference 
with the administration of 
invoke the 


entorce 


justice he 
of the state to 


may powel 


his aecrees 


® Particularly 


pow I he 


through the 
punish for demonstra 


contempt 
may 
intertering 


tions in the courtroom, for 


with the jurv, for prejudicing the trial 
reporting, for comment dur 
after the 
proceeding for hold 


ing the judiciary up to contempt. These 


by unfair 


ing the proceeding or even 


conclusion of the 


powers are exceptions to the general 


right of fair « criticism of 


omment or 
public officials 

distinct difference be 
British and 


porting. In 


There IS i 
tween the American rules 
Great Britain 


report the commis 


on Crime re 
the ie 


sion of 


Vsmnan may 


i crime, the simple facts of the 
arrest and the charge, and a fair and 
trial and the 
Sates, on the 


newsman 


accurate iccount f the 
findings. In the United 
other hand, the 


ill of the 


details 
tlon 


may report 
f the police investiga 
including motives and 


p ssibl 


clues: the arrest, including any admis 
made 
rd of the accused 


details of the trial itself 


sions and confessions 


und the 


to p hice 
CTImMin il re¢ 


as well as th 


® In this difference lies the problem ot 


trial by m Does the 
i\oroughness of 
right of 


} 


to a tair trial? does 


Ameri 
report 
i defendant 
then why 


can system ol 
ing pre judice the 
is it 

permitted? 
fo illustrate ipplication of th 
In 1949, the editor of the 
London Daily Mirror was sentenced to 
three prison and fined 10,000 
pounds by the I Chief 
s newspaper 
the ce ls of the 


murder Cus 


sritish rule 


months it 
Justice for 
had 


‘vampire 


contempt of 
reported 
wrest of a sus 
details of the 
Goddard 
how the accused 
trial after these cde 
presented to the public 


pect, giving 
Lord Chief 


said it was hard to see 


murdet Justice 
could obtain a fair 
tails had been 
He continued 


* Not only cd it describe 


umpire and pro d to give reasons 


him as a 


why thev call hin i 
iddition to saving he 
with the 


umpire, but in 
has been charged 
murder ot which he 
1. these irticles go on 
that he 


murders, but 


parti 
has be en ch ira 


' 
to say not mere 


othe I 
committed others 


1S charged 
that he has 


gives the 


with 
names 
of persons they say, he has 


murdered 
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is illustrated by 
the Baltimore “gag law” case of 1950 
Baltimore Radio Show v. State, 193 
Md. 300. certiorari 338 U. S 
912 The Baltimore Supreme Court, 
in an attempt to adopt the British rule, 
ordered that it would be contemptuous 


The American view 


denied 


for a newspaper or radio station to use 
any material “which may prevent a fair 
trial imprope rly influence the court or 
jurv, or tend in any manner to inter 
fere with the administration of justice 
Banned 


sions by accused persons OF forecasting 


acts included quoting admis 


future action In a case 

@ Several Baltimore radio stations de- 
cided to test “Rule 904.” They 
cast news of the arrest and confession 
of the 
girl quoted police descriptions of the 


broad- 


murder of an eleven-year-old 
behavior of the accused, and predicted 
the future 
him 


course of legal action against 
[he radio stations, held in conte mpt 

Marvland Court of 
reversed in a five-to 
Court 
high motives of the 


appealed to the 
Appeals, which 
one decision The said it 
well aware of “the 
Maryland Bench ittempting 


to keep the stream of justice undefiled 


Was 
ind Bar in 


by sensationalism and the dramatiza 
tion of crime so prev ilent in this coun 


try and so roundly condemned in Eng 


land 


@® “Trials cannot be 


hermetically 


he ld in 


against 


t Vacuum 


sealed rumor and 
“It a mere dis 
nature of the 


relied on would vitiate a sub 


report the Court said 


closure of the general 
‘ vide nce 


sequent trial, few verdicts could stand 


@ It found that the right to 


was not prejudiced by objective 


a fair trial 
state 
ments of facts disclosed by responsible 
public officials. 
cluded the accused's 
the fact that he had 
previously. Neither 
that some of these statements probably 


These statements in 


confession and 
been convicted 
was it prejudicial 
would not be admissible in evidence at 
the subsequent trial 
ting the 


above the 


Apparently put 


public need for information 
strict 
through nondis« losure 


ed: 
“Knowledge 


view of protection 


the Court add 


that 
may have a tendency to allay 
otten 


public authorities 
are active 
public excitement and fears, so 
magnified by word of mouth.” 
In this sentence is recognized a func 
tion of the mass media—to inform the 
public ot police action in a case— to 
allay public excitement and fears” 
and to apprise the public of develop 
ments in a criminal investigation. On 
this basis, the right to report pre-trial 
been established 


in the United States 


news has universally 


@ However, 
porting of the courtroom proceedings 
have been held grounds for 


unfair or inaccurate re- 
a mistrial 
or reversible error on appeal. The de 
nial of a motion for a continuance or 
for a change of venue during high pub 
lic excitement has been held grounds 
The United 
States Supreme Court handled such a 
situation in 1951 in strong language 
in Shepard et al. v. Florida (341 U.S 
50). The Court held the 
were denied “due 

Fourteenth 


for reversing a conviction 


defendants 
process of law” 


under the Amendment 


@ Th 
old white girl in Lake County, Florida, 
reported she had been raped at gun 


facts: When a seventeen-yeai 


feeling 
in the community ran high. When four 


point by four Negroes, public 


Negroes were arrested, citizens swarmed 
the jail demanding revenge, and the 

three Negro families 
including the home of the 
parents of one of the defendants. The 
National Guard was called out to que lI 
Negro fam 
from. the 
nity to prevent lynching 


homes of were 


burned 


the disturbances and some 


ilies were removed commu 
The newspapers printed purported 
One 
newspapel! printed an editorial cartoon 


with 


confessions by the defendants 


four empty electric chairs with 


“No Compromise—Su 
Penalty.” The motion of the de 
fendants for a 


the caption 
preme 
change of 


venue Was 


denied, and after their conviction they 
appealed to the Florida Supreme Court 
and then to the United States Supreme 
Court. The 


ing and remanding for new 


technical reason for revers 
trial was 
the absence of Negroes on the grand 
jury that indicted, but Justices Frank 
furter and Jackson said the 
resulted from a particularly venal form 


conviction 


of trial by rowspaper and based their 


decision on ie refusal to grant a 
change ot 

“The 
tions and was accompanied by events 
which 


trial by any 


venue 
trial took place under condi 


defendants a fair 
they | 


Sala 
couns¢ | nor 


would deny 
kind of jury 
“Neither 


court can control the admission of evi 


and continued 


dence it unproved and probably un 
before 


radio 


provable ‘confessions’ are put 
the jury by 
Rights of the 
fronted by 


newspaper ind 
defendants to be con 
and to 


witnesses cross-ex 


amine them are thereby circumvented.” 


@ In 1954, the Illinois Supreme Court 
trial Post 
Hearing Conviction Act to a prisoner 


granted a new under the 
convicted in 1939 and sentenced to life 
for rape. The petitioner charged that 
during the trial, in which the jury was 
not locked up but went home for the 
night, two Chicago newspapers printed 
saying the had in 


stories defendant 


(Continued on page 19 
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cience 


HE opening of the atomic age after 


the war released a sudden flood of 


such new words as atom, neutron, 


chain reaction, atomic reactor, etc., into 
the press and the importance of science 
writing came to be recognized by 


newspaper editors in Japan as else- 
where 
It is before the 


a good many sc ntific artic les had be en 


true that even Wal 
carried by Japanese newspapers, but in 
they had limited to 
which would make a “hit” in the 


SUC h as 


most cases been 
those 
journalistic sense some great 
discovery of some 
There were no full-time science 


Science 


invention o1 specific 


remedy 


writers writing was a spare 


time work of a couple of literary writers 
and city news reporters 
@ As more and 


scrence came to have 


more weight on various level$ of in 


ternational politics economy and civili 
writing be- 


zation, the need for science 


came greater and the demand for ac 


re idable 


is¢ d 


curate and scientific articles 


greatly incre 
Thus it became imperative for news- 
full-time 


backgrounds of 


papers in Japan to have 


science writers (with 
education in scientific subjects) to meet 
demand of readers for 
scientific articles. Take 
the Asahi and the Mainichi—for ex- 
These both 
and every 
cities of Tokyo, 
Kyushu, and with 
5.000.000 each 


a rule for the past seven 


the Increasing 
the Big Two 
with 


imple newspapers 


morning evening editions 


day in the four big 
Osaka 


a circulation of 


Nagova and 
about 
have made it 
or eight years to include a couple of 
science ten fresh 


majors among some 


men they hire every veat 


@ In 1957 
Geophysical Year got under way, the 
Asahi and the 
independent “science departments” in 
their Tokyo head-offices 
partments 


when the _ International 


Mainichi set up new 


The new de 


consist of a staff of six or 


seven writers covering scientific news 


exclusively. 
Local papers are following suit and 


it is now regarded as equally, if not 
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riting in the Atomic Age 


By ICHIJI HONDA, M.D. 


more, important to have science writers 
on the staff as to have star writers in 
the fields of international, political, eco 
nomic and social news. The number of 
such writers for local papers, however, 


is still comparatively small. 


* The 


writers 


majority of Japanese scienc* 


have educational backgrounds 
in which science was a major. Perhaps, 
however, the most important thing for 
a science writer is not his educational 
background but his ability to do science 
writing which is not only accurate but 
also easy to understand. In other words, 
any journalist who has a good capacity 
to understand and to judge can become 
a good science writer provided that he 
makes special effort to 
standably and readably. 


The late Dr. Hantaro Nagaoka, a 


well-known nuclear physicist of Japan, 


write under 


who 
would roar at newspapermen and would 
After the war, 
scientists and physicians and _ scholars, 


was the last of those scholars 


refuse to be interviewed. 
in general seem to have come to recog 
nize the necessity of cooperating with 
newspapermen. Although a good many 
of them still consider journalists to be 
foxy persons on whom they must keep 
watch, a good heart-to-heart talk may 
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Dr. Ichiji Honda abandoned a suc 


cessful career as a pediatrician to be 
come a writer 


Mainichi 


science Joining the 
1953, he has 


since been covering science, particularly 


newspapers in 


medicine and atomic energy, and he 
has written two books on atomic energy 
and popular medicine which have be 
come best-sellers in Japan. Dr. Honda 
studied at Osaka University’s School of 
Medicine, year at the 
University’s hospital, then spent four 
studying pediatrics. He 
spent five months in the United States 
at the invitation of the Amer 


ican Cancer Society. 


interned for a 
more years 


recently 





unfasten their precautions and, in some 
are willing to offer detailed 
data. There are still quite a few schol- 
ars who would talk only on condition 
that it is strictly “off the record.” Some 
other scholars want the draft to be sub- 
mitted for their inspection before pub- 


cases, they 


lication. 

On the other hand, there are some 
scholars who try to make use of news- 
papers for their own publicity; many 
such instances are found especially in 
the fields of medicine and pharmacy. 
It is customary for Japanese newspapers 
to have a third person comment on any 
science news. Science writers, on their 
cautious not to be taken ad- 
vantage of by these “public relations- 


part, are 


minded” scholars. They also use pru 
dence for such news as relates to mat- 
ters considered to be technically diffi- 
cult: methods of diagnosing cancer at 
an early stage, special remedies for 
cancer, discovery of new particles, etc. 
For these reasons, it is rather rare that 
newspapers are used for publicity pur- 
poses by scholars. Conscientious Jap 
anese scholars very often ask newsmen 
not to anything about their 
achievements until they make official 


announcement in academic circles. 


write 


@ Parenthetically, it is 
note that, in comparison with Amer 
ican newspapers, the Japanese news 
papers have less space. Take the Asahi 
and Mainichi, for example. On the aver 
age, they issue daily twelve pages for 


important to 


the morning edition and four pages for 
the evening. In most cases, the morn 
ing and evening editions make one set 
and subscribers receive two-times-a-day 
service. 

Yet the Mainichi regularly 
one full page of stories under the titles 
of “Good Health,” 


“Japan’s Resources” 


carries 


“Science,” and 
week. The 
Asahi carries a similar series of specially 
compiled one-page stories of “Science,” 
and “Simplified Science” weekly. 


every 


@ Besides these regular features, they 
often carry scientific articles on various 
pages. The certain 


news value of a 
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urticle as assessed by the editor is, in 
Japan 
number of 
through 


among the 


as elsewhere, re pre sented by the 
headline 


Just pick up a copy at random 


columns its runs 


Mainichi newspapers which 
arrived in New York 


Tokvo ind Sect how 


recently from 


many science arti 


cles there are in the pape! 


THE MORNING EDITION OF JUNE 21, 1958: 


Page | An in 


report on the 


vestigation committee s 
experimental atomic pile 
} 


ondensed which the 


using ¢ 


Japanese Atomik 


stitute plans to 


uranium 
Research In 
port from the United 
States (3 colum: An announcement 
of the British Embassy in Tokyo to the 
effect that remodeling of the 
Calderhall vile for 


Doses wou ynty 
I 


I nergy 


British 
military pu 
partial (2 col 
umMns 

form of the y 
Atomi Energy 


columns The | 


rt on the proposed re 
zation of the Japanes« 
Institute ) 
States to make 


f nuclear test explosions 


Re ot irch 
nited 
another series 
in August (2 

Page 3) Readers’ | 
three 


cerns science a t « 


olumns 
One of the 


readers 


orum 


contributions from con 
leals with the prob 

lem of birth control and its social im 
pact 
p 


il medical feature 
ibout heart neu 

iphs and their « ip 

tions preset I ( Institut 


iddressed to sp 


ince! 
and a questi 
cialists fron 
1] s page. Top news 
Sasaki of 
re oon the 


10.000 teet 


Statistics 


} 
Continued trom page 5 


davoshi 
investi 


unde I 


thev voted for 


56 are planning to 


in 1960. Perh ips some 
] 


ie that some peopt 


dont like to adi iev voted for a 


loser oO questi this frequent! 


vield mis] 


‘ Nor do peopl 

vavs tell they pollst rs 

iole truth about 

mecupations o1 their 
i few 

on ds ire not 

is ientioned here 

Some a , ‘ detected. But the re 

porter h figures with 

honest skept rat r than despair 


He should challenge ery 


meets 


hgure he 
ilong the w be willing to 
pt " mie ninet Nose 


the tests described | Che 
cliche might 


which pa 

newsroom 
changed to “fig- 
ures dont 


irs figure 


18 


the sea by the French deep-sea sub 
marine “Bathyscaphe” around Japan 
Gulf. An article with a photo about the 
Kapper VI rocket No 
in Japan 
thirty 


the water-boilet 


2, manufactured 
which reached the height of 
A report that 
pile ot 
the Japan Atomic Energy Research In 
stitute has produced 5,000 kilowatts an 


2 columns 


miles (3 columns 


type atom 


hour 


THE EVENING EDITION OF JUNE 21, 1958: 


Page | 
plosions, 
Atomic Energy Commission 
photos of an I.R.B.M 
submarine 

Page ( hildren’s page A series en 
titled “Science of the Space.” This 22nd 


installment is about meteorites 


Two photos of nuclear ex 
American 
Three 


launched from a 


released by the 


under water. 


Page 3 Two phot ss and « iptions by 


who nav igate d under 


water in the “Bathyscaphe 


a photog: ipher 


@ These 


urticles appeare d in the morn 
ing and eve ning editions of an option il 
day However when some sé nsational 
event like the “Fukuryu-Maru (Lucky 
Dy igon Clase in which i Japane S¢ 


fishing boat was dusted with radioac 
tive fall-out on the Pacific 
when the first atomic pile 


operate, or at the 


occurred Or 

started to 
time when the In- 
rheoretical 


International 


ternational Physics Confer 
Heredity 
International 

held in 


started, o1 


ence the Con 


ference, or the Enzyme 
Conterence wore 
when I G ) 

Sputnik 
whol 
with 


Japan o! 
when the 
launched 

filled up 


stories ind 


and Vanguard were 


pages were germ rously 


nothing but scientific 


the papel looked like a science 


pape! 
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N. Y 
School of Journalism; Advertising, Mag- 
(1957) 


lennessee 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


azine, Newspapet 

University of Knoxville, 
Tenn. School of Journalism; News-Edi 
torial (1955) 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, College Station, Texas. De part- 
ment of Journalism; Agricultural Jour- 
1956 


Texas 


Journalism 
Austin, 
Advertising, Com 


nalism, Community 
University of Texas, 
School of Journalism 
munity Journalism, Magazine Editing, 
News-Editorial (1955) 
Texas Women’s Denton 


Journalism 


University 
Texas De partment ot 
News-Editorial (1957 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. Department of Journalism 
News-Editorial (1957 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Utah Department of Journalism; News 
Editorial (1957 

University of 
Wash 


vertising and 


Washington, Seattle, 
School of Communications; Ad 
Management, News-Edi 
1957 
Washington and Lee University 
ington, Va 


torial, Radio-Television 
Lex 
Department of Journalism 
and Communications; News-Editorial 

1957 

University of Wisconsin Madison 
Wis. School of Journalism and Depart 
ment of Agricultural Journalism; Adve 
A gricultural-Home 
Journalism, News-Editorial 


tising-Management, 
Ex onomics 


1957 
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Continued from page 16) 


addition confessed to two murders and 
had some fifty women. The 
Suprenie Court held that the 
a mistrial was error. 

People Vv. Hryciuk, 122 


the source of the news sto- 


issaulted 
refusal 
to grant 

In this case 
N. E 
ries of the confessions was given as the 


publi 


932 ) 


prosecutor. It is hard to weigh 
the guilt in this matter; that is, whether 


the greater guilt lies with 


irresponsi 

ble reporters OF 

officials both are guilty. 
gut the fact remains that in all these 


cases of so-called “trial by newspaper” 


irresponsible public 
Obv iously ° 


the newsman gets the information from 
the police or prosecuting officials. The 
newsman operates in no-man’s 
land ot 
many of his 
the First 


prio! 


i vague 
community ethical values and 
rights are protected by 
Amendment which prohibits 
restraints of decisions 


Minnesota, 283 
could not for 


in the line 
Near \ 
193] He 


lic ens¢ d 


with 
{ S. 697 


starting 
CX mpl be 


@ But the prosecuting official is a mem 
bet f the bar, to which he 
licensed. He often says to the 
man This man is 


gotten his « 


has been 
news 
guilty. I’ve just 
onfession. He is going to 
the electric chair! hasn't 

Section 20 of the Canons 
rofessional Ethics of the 


Association? ( 


In doing So 


American 
mon 20 ré ids 


€ Nie wspaper public ition by 


] i lawyer 


is to pending or anticipated litigation 
trial in the 
Courts and otherwis« prejudice the due 
administration of 
the ire to be 


treme 


may interfere with a fair 


justice. Generally 
condemned. If the ex 
circumstances of a particular 


justify 


case a statement to the public 
it is unprofessional to make it 
mouslhy An ex 
facts should 
from the records and 
the court; but 
better to 


anony 
to the 
not go beyond quotation 


parte reference 


papers on file in 


even in extreme cases 


it 4s ay vid ex 


parte state 
ments 

In Cook 
the sheriff 


a suspect in a 


County several years ago 


held 
ninety-six 
They 


“¢ onte ss1on 


ind the state’s attorney 
slaying for 
hours until he “confessed 
diately 


newspapers 


ImMme 
to the 
which bannered the story. 


released the 


These two public officials should have 
known that the 
be admitted 
in Illinois 


contession would nevel 
as evidence in any court 


because duress would be 
presumed from so long a detention. It 
could not possibly be considered a 
statement. Yet these officials 
led the public to believe that they hac 
obtained probative legal evidence. As 


fact, the newspapermen 


voluntary 


a matter ol 
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then turned around and proved, both 
by contradictions in the statement, and 
from evidence, that the confession was 
not a true one. 

A report by the Illinois division of 
the American Civil Liberties Union in 
January, 1959, showed that more than 
fifty per cent of police prisoners pro- 
duced in held 
without charge for seventeen hours or 
longer, one out of every ten for forty- 
eight hours, one out of twenty for sixty 
hours, and one out of forty for at least 
three days. That illegal detention vio- 


felony court had been 


lates the basic concepts of due process 
and fair trial goes without saying. 


® Police and prosecuting officials have 
been highly critical of the McNabb 
Mallory doctrine in the United States 
Supreme Court, which hits at illegal 
arguing that this doctrine 
cuts down their powers to solve crimes. 
this 
line of cases because it strengthens the 
public right to about the 
duct of police and prosecuting officials. 

The 


cado” arrests by holding that anv con- 


detention, 


But newsmen ought to welcome 


know con 


doctrine outlaws “incommuni- 
fessions or admissions made during an 
illegal detention will not be admissible 
in evidence ill gal 


defendant is not pro 


and an detention 
occurs when a 
duced before an examining magistrate 
for a public hearing within a 


able 


arose 


reason 
The 


which pro 


time after his arrest. cases 


under federal law 
that 


brought 


vides persons arrested must be 


before examining magistrates 


hearing “without un 
Many states 
In McNabb v. U. S. 


the court said: 


for preliminary 
have 
318 


necessary delay . 
similar laws 
u.5 


290 
IIL 


e “The 


pervasive requirement of criminal pro 


purpose of this impressively 


cedure is plain. The awful instru 


ments of the criminal law 


cannot be 
entrusted to a single functionary. 

Legislation such as this, requiring that 
the police must with reasonable prompt 


ness show 


legal cause for detaining 


arrested persons, constitutes an im 


portant safeguard—not only in assuring 
protection for the innocent but also in 
securing conviction of the guilty by 
methods that themselves to 
a progressive and self-confident society. 
For this procedural requirement checks 


commend 


resort to those reprehensible practices 
known as the ‘third 
universally rejected as 
still find their way 
to avoid all the evil implica- 
tions of secret interrogation of persons 


which, 
inde 


degree’ 
though 
fensible, into use. 


It aims 


accused of crime.” 


@ In Mallory v. U. S. 
1957 ) 


“The circumstances of this case pre- 


(354 U. S. 449, 
the court said: 


clude a holding that arraignment was 
‘without unnecessary delay.’ Petitioner 
was arrested in the early afternoon and 
was detained at headquarters within 
the vicinity of numerous committing 
Even though the police 


had ample evidence from other sources 


magistrates. 


than the petitioner for regarding the 
petitioner as the chief suspect, they 
first questioned him for approximately 
half an hour. When this inquiry of a 
nineteen-year-old lad of limited intelli- 
gence produced no confession, the po- 
lice asked him to submit to a ‘lie-de- 
test.” He told of his 
rights to counsel or to a preliminary 


tector was not 


examination before a magistrate, nor 
warned that he might keep 


silent and ‘that any statement made by 


was he 


him may be used against him.’ 

“After further de 
tention at headquarters during which 
arraignment have 
made in the same building in which 
the police headquarters were housed, 
petitioner 


four hours of 


could easily been 


was examined by a lie 
detector operator for another hour and 
a half before his story began to waver. 
Not until he had confessed, when any 
judicial caution had lost its 


did the police arraign him.” 


purpose, 


®@ The implications of the McNabb- 
Mallory great indeed for 
the newsman. The public is involved 
in all arrests. 


doctrine are 
Police cannot arrest, as 
totalitarian 
whim or suspicion. They can arrest only 
on probable cause. An 


they do in countries, on 
arrest is not 
legal for purposes of investigation or 
interrogation—that is, 

The court disposed of the investi- 
gation argument in the Mallory case as 
follows: 


“on suspicion.” 


where the 
interrogation of an 
and 


“In every case police 


resort to arrested 


person secure a confession, they 
well claim, and quite sincerely, 
that they were merely trying to check 
on the information given by him. 
Presumably, whomever the police 
they must 


cause. It is not the 


may 


rest arrest on ‘probable 
function of the 
police to arrest, as it were, at large and 
to use an interrogating process at po 


lice headquarters to determine whom 


they shall charge before a committing 
magistrate ‘on probable cause.’ ” 


The relatives and friends of the pris- 
oner as well as the public at large have 
a right to know that he is being held 
and the nature of the charge against 
him. And coercion cannot be applied 
against him, not even the subtle duress 
of incarceration for several hours in the 
police station, because the presumption 
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arises that the duress is being applied 
and he is be ing denied “due process ot 
law 
Therefore 
public record, and under the implica 
tions of the McNabb-Mallory doctrine 


the newsman is well apprised that no 


every arrest is a matter of 


police official can withhold such records 
as arrest books or arrest slips. They are 


public records. If there were any ques 


the 
the re 


tion on this problem before—and 


cases have been contradictory 


sult is clear now: the newsman has the 


absolute right of access to all arrest 
memorials in the police departments as 


matters of public record 


® On balance 
the courts 


then, it is apparent that 
that the rights to 
ind a public trial 
that the 
ourteenth amendments are 
First 


consider 
due process of law 
are buttressed by 
Sixth and | 


reinforced by the 


public ity 


Amendment 


Their interdependence is greater than 
their conflict. 


@ Where there is 
of untair publicity which precludes a 
fair trail, the judge can act through his 
contempt the higher court 
failure to grant a 


an abuse on the side 


power or 
can reverse tor mo 
tion for delay, a change of venue or a 
mistrial. When prosecuting officials at 
tempt to try their cases in the 
they should be 
uncer Canon 20. 

Some argue that the difference be 
tween the English and 
tems is explained by the greater law 
the 
British trust authority more than we do 
that the 
safeguard of democracy is distrust of 
whether it be 


news 


papers disciplined 


American sys 


lessness of Americans. They say 


Others would reply greatest 


authority a policeman 
a judge. They 
publicity as a calculated risk 


a prosecutor o1 preter 


Country Editors on the Go 


Continued from page 1 


merchant ip] ntly content to 


old on the town’s 


grow 


square with only an 


occasional exodus for his favorite sport 


trout fishing 


o “The 
nounce d 
He's 


| guess he esnt care 


trouble — is the 
stiffly the old 


youth in 
stuck 


and 


man's 
never been vwhere really 
only it’s not 
going to happen to m 

It is doubtful we 
that there can be 


papering even nm i 


onvinced the lad 


‘big time” news 


small d Lily in 


community of 12,000 population such 
as ours 


Are you 


gan “that i re 


to tell Tri ~ he be 
at the 
big town role? 


trving 


vspaper country 


] 


cTOSS!I ads Call pias 


®@ We mack ran 


new he re 


ippropriate line 
“There are 
small 
irticle by 
1958 


no smal papers only 
title of 1 OuiLi 
September 


reporters 
Knud 


ind good am 


Jerry 
son 
journalism is not 


bitious measured by 


the size of the paper or town.’ 

Actually, it shouldn't 

ly shocking to find the 

misinformed about the profession he 

had plannec Unftortu- 

nately, the misapprehension that the 
littl 


tte rs 
graduate than prosak plodding has be 


have be en over 


young man so 


once | to 


enter! 


“prairie more to the 


press 
p! 


come all too prevalent in journalism 
But we 
have not 


done much to help the situation, either 


classrooms around the country. 


who consider ourselves “pros 
If anything, perhaps, we've encouraged 
Alvin Ek 
New 


points out 


it, as last year’s Austin report 
Talent for News 


admonishing those 


on “Recruiting 
Staffs” 
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] 


“in tearing down the tradi- 
tional stereotype of the hard-drinking 
still 
veved by movies and TV) seem to have 
left only the that 


newspapering is a dull and routine job 


of us who 


bullet-dodging star reporter pul 


wrong impression 


@ But, still, this is mild to the 


stanza we sing when we approach the 


stifling 


journalism. At 
this point our inducement seems to be 


subject of small-town 


a promise of a quiet, comfortable, un 
imaginative existence 

truth, of 
Small-town 
journalism is seldom quiet, never whol 
ly comfortable above all 


boring. Except in perhaps the most iso 


unadulterated 
course it’s all 


The plain 


hogw ash 


and never 


lated cases, the grassroot newsman can 


not justifiably protest city limits have 


hemmed him in or played havoc with 


his journalistic initiative. If he is in a 
hermit’s rut, it is probably by his own 
choosing, or his paper has lost the true, 
robust that 


demands today 


spirit good newspapering 


® With the earth 


whirling atomic 


jolted 


maelstrom, 


into such a 
readers at 
those ot 


are hungry for 


the grassroots 
other 


more 


Same as any 


area more and 


information. If today’s editor 


whether he “ivory tower’ of 
or at the roll top desk 
weekly, fails to take 


cognizance of this fact, he cannot hope 


sits in the 
a great city daily 
of a tour-page 
to ameliorate his readership or product. 
If a newspaper is to face up to its re 
this ever-shrinking 
world of ours, it must mirror more than 


sponsibilities in 


the happenings within its own circu 


This 


most effectively by more on-the-spot re 


lation boundaries. can be done 
porting and venturing forth to see for 
yourself. 

A check of the “morgue” on _ this 
small daily, for instance, discloses that 
in the past three years on the Cushing 
(Okla.) Daily Citizen 
$500) staffer bylines have appeared 
ove! datelined New 
York, Las Vegas, Paris, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, Minneapolis, Denver, Berlin, 
Salt Lake City, Fort Smith, 
and Washington. In addition there are 
literally hundreds of others from lesser 


(circulation 


stories London, 


Havana 


known points closer at home with Cit 
izen signers or “slugged” staff 


@ Likely as not, some of our editorial 


colleagues will suggest we've been 
stricken with a severe case of bragga- 
docio. Could be. Actually 
can point to a dozen or more other pa- 
pers in Oklahoma, than 
the Citizen, a geographical gal 


loping record of a 


however, we 


some smaller 
with 
more gargantuan 
scale 

One of the State's better 
known junketing journalists, for in 
stance, is 38-year-old Wallace Kidd, ed 
itor of the Anadarko Daily News (cir 
culation 4,000) and himself a past pres 
ident of Oklahoma’s professional chap 
ter of Delta Chi. One of his 
most recent excursions in behalf of the 
News was an aboard a 
MATS craft to about 
European military bases. He did such 


Sooner 


Sigma 
ocean hop 
view and write 
weeks with 
a flow of feature stuff from Frankfurt 
Heidelberg, Paris, the Alps 
Munich and along the Czech Commu 
nist that United Press 
tional moved his copy 
clients. 


a tremendous job in fou 
Bavarian 


border Interna 


daily to state 


* Kidd Is one ot the be st examples we 
know to that 
don't reporter! by the 
While 


carry ed 


support our contention 


you measure a 


size newspaper he represents 


many small-town newsmen 
itor titles, they are still news-gatherers 
Kidd’s bat 
tered portable has spoke n to the home 
folks from the ringside of the National 
AAU boxing tourney in Boston where 
Anadarko’s 
from aboard a 
Fleet in the 
voice of industrial tours to Chicago 
Cleveland, Detroit and New York, and 
from Pearl Harbor, Waikiki beach and 
the 49th state. 


Conceded, 


in every sense ot the word 


performed; 
the Seventh 


also as the 


Indian team 
vessel of 


Matsus area; 


Kidd 
promoter of junkets, but he 
on the market. Special 
assignments during the last few years 
have drawn small-town Oklahoma news- 
men to practically every country in the 
world and all fifty of the states. When 


may be an extra 
ordinary 


has no cornet 
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Hattie Mae Lachenmeyer, publisher of 
the Citizen, trooped through Europe 
with typewrite! and camera gear a 
couple of years ago she passed up the 
obvious to dig out the unusual, seldom- 
told turned out to 
be a bang-up job of off-the-beat fea 
bell 


a gratifving clang on the home 


stories. Her series 


tures which rang the circulation 
with 
front. Taking the case of another editor, 
Fred Tarman of the Norman Transcript 

8,000) packed so much 
color and word pictures in his European 
that his 
tween the covers of 


booklet And 


small-town 


circulation 
report ended up _ be- 
i delightful travel 
is this is being written, 
editor Dave 
through Europe in a 


iwito in search of 


preces 


Johnson is 
used 
stuft 
Nowata 


bumping 
human interest 
for the 3,125 circulation of the 


Daily Star 


® Glued to the grassroots by 
journalism? Not all editors. It also might 
that when the 
Navy took a group of Sooner editors on 
junket this 
nine of the 13 who clamored aboard 
the USS Shangri-la were from weekly 
newspapers The largest of the 


represented it 


country 


be interesting to note 


i Hawaiian earlier 


year, 


four 
might be 


dailies also 


mentioned, was 23,002-circulation 
Incidentally, two of the 
weekly editors, Bob Breeden and Lou $ 
Allard the skin of 
their Doubling as 


State 


public ition 


got aboard only by 
teeth 


legislators 


so to speak 
they were delayed in 
co wuthoring the Sigma Delta Chi spon 
sored “open meetings bill,” which be 
in Oklahoma in October.) 


Perhaps it has been the upsurge in 


came law 


suburbia and community journalism, at 
more information-de 

that has helped to 
spirit 


tuned to a larger 
manding audi nce 


inject the in small-town 


“gypsy 
military 
Zornow, 8th 
District information of- 
New “Ob 


serving jet air operations aboard an air 


newspaperdom. In 
junkets, Lt 
N ival 


ficer in 


respect to 
Cmdr. G. P 
public 
Orleans, has said 


craft carrier and inspecting the various 
Navy Marine 
the Hawaiian area is the finest way that 
i newspaperman can 
evaluation of the 


Navy 


and Corps activities in 


form his own 


importance of the 


to our defense 


e During a talk before 


nalism group last spring, we were asked 


a colle ge jour 


how you promote traveling assign 


ments. As far as we know, there are no 
One ot 


materialized because the telegraph ed 


set rules ours, tor 


example, 


itor dropped a timely remark on elec- 
tion night. It 


it become apparent that J 


year when 
Howard Ed- 
who favored repeal of the 
state's liquor 


occurred last 


mondson 
prohibition laws, would 
win in primary voting and become the 


next governor in predominantly Demo 
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ROBERT B. ALLEN JR. 


cratic Oklahoma 
the Sooners 
the polls to vote on legal liquor, prompt 
ing the wire deskman to quip: “If Ok 
lahomans are very thirsty, they'll insist 
on tight controls—that’s the way to the 


It also indicated that 


would soon be going to 


church vote.” 


@ A few days later this reporter was 
off to find out how other states con 
trolled the legal flow of alcoholic bey 
$500-mile assignment, ex- 
tending from rigidly-regulated Kansas 
to wide-open Las Vegas. We talked to 
state officials, rum mer- 
chants, police chiefs, drinkers and tee 
totalers, 


erages a 


clergymen, 


and drew real backstopping 
friends like Bill Rad 
ford, a 30-year veteran of the Kansas 
City Star, and Colin McKinlay of the 


Las Vegas Review-Journal. It was an 


from newspaper 


exacting tour, but it was fun and stim- 
ulating. Between cities and states the 
reporter pounded away on a bouncing 
portable in the front seat of a Plymouth 
as wibte Sue 


through 


straight- 


passe Ss 


breezed down 
and 
turnpikes. 
Perhaps it was no prize-winning feat, 
but it rewarding that Oklahoma 
politicians, law 


aways, mountain 


over smooth, convenient 
was 
enforcement authori- 


ties, city fathers, and wets and drys 
alike made use of the series to chart 
their respective courses and campaign 
And, most of all, it was grat- 
ifving evidence that we had been ob- 
jective on a subject that produced plen- 
ty of pros and cons. We of the Citizen 
also liked the fact that the 4,500-ci1 


culation newspaper was the first in Ok- 


( rusade Ss. 


lahoma to do a depth reporting series 
on liquor controls. Our town went wet 
2-1 in the election, as did most other 


Oklahoma cities. Liquor sales, inciden- 
tally, became legal September 1. 


@ While this was an important series, 
we think, it was only one of the many 
out-of-state-and-city reportorial chores 
for Citizen staffers. We've flown thou 
sands of miles aboard military craft to 
inspect installations and cover firepow 
er demonstrations; we've covered local 
oil delegates in convention as far away 
as Minneapolis, St. Louis, Houston and 
Wood River, Illinois, and once we fol 
lowed the $66 million Ozark pipeline 
heart of the nation for a 
story. On separate occasions local staff 
ers, including this reporter, have 
watched Naval maneuvers off the coast 
of Cuba, and combed the fortress ruins 
of Dry Tortugas for features. 
reporte! 


across the 


A good 


soon learns the 


necessity of 
writing on the go, and we've done it 
on every mode of transportation we 
can think of, except horseback. This re- 
porter has frequently employed leg 
work, literally speaking, like the ten- 
mile hike to interview the irate farmer 
whose cows kept coming home drunk. 
Then after 
five miles 


that, we trudged another 
with a posse to find the 
moonshine still, nestled unpretentiously 
at the foot of a rocky slope but not out 
of reach of herd. We do not 
pretend any of these assignments were 
world-shaking, but permit us to reit- 
erate—they were all carried out in the 
interest of small-town newspaperdom. 


a stray 


If your community is a redhot sports 
town such as ours (the high school 
team won the 1958 Oklahoma Class A 
football title, and annually Cushing 
hosts the six-state Southwest amateur 
baseball playoffs), the sports editor also 
will find it pays to become a journey- 
ing soul. We've dispatched reporters as 
far away as the Notre Dame campus 
and to last season’s Oklahoma-Colorado 
grid tussle in Boulder to do the color. 
mainly because we found a big con 
tingent of local fans treking gameward. 
With us, it has paid dividends to “cover 
the waterfront” with a little extra. 


@ True, the writer has dealt with but 
one facet of small-town newspapering 

junketing. There are numerous other 
intangible assets. It would, of course. 
be a profound mistake to even hint 
there is any substitute for covering the 
homefront. Local news is still the bread 
and butter of journalism. 
But the idea that journalistic initiative 
must stop below the horizon of the 
small-town’s boundaries is for the birds. 

As a author 
still size, is 
fun, challenging and exciting. And, as 
a lover of “free travel,” he has a trunk 
load of byline clips for the guy who 
thinks he has been fenced-in. 


community 


editor, the 
journalism, any 


small-town 
believes 
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The Book Beat 


World’s-Eye View 
interesting on any day to 


l would be 
be able t how the 


papers of world presented the 
“One Day in the 
Stanford University 
California, $6.95) 


examine 


great news 


grist ol 
World’s 


Pre Ss 


news 
Press” 
Stanford 
the opportunity 1s given to 
how the momentous news of November 
9 1956 


papers on both sides of the 


was played by fourteen news 


Iron Cur 
Edited and with an introduction 
commentary by Wilbur Schramm 
contribution of the International 
Project at Stanford 


in intriguing and signif 


tain 
and 
as a 
Communicatior 
University, it is 
icant study 
November 2 


water 


1956 marked the high 
f the Hungarian 
In Egypt the zr 4 
ened Nasser 's pa 
chosen include Moscow’s Pravda, Paris 
Le Monde, Cai A/ Ahram, Tokyo's 
Asahi, Bombay The Times of 
Buenos Aires | Prensa, the 
London and the New 


foreign language papers are 


mark revolt. 
inal crisis threat 


1-Arabism. The papers 


India 
Times ot 
York Times The 
presented 
in their original format except for ad 
vertising and are translated 
lish 


It is interestin 


the other papers 


into Eng 


to see how these and 
ignored some of the 
news and yed up other stories. In 
Pravda, for example, you will look in 
iccount of the 


others the 


vain for an Hungarian 


revolt. In news is slanted and 
there are striking contrasts in the 


| 
values at I to the 


news 
items of world 
significance in all of the 
There is a comprehensive review giv 
for each of the their 
standing in the countries they represent 


ind Mi 


luminating 


papers 
papers ind 


Schramm has provided an il 
commentary on the signifi 
cance of the study for the social his 
torian. He points out \ country can 
knows In a re il 
what it 
These prestige papers 
at least to an important degree 


the le idership ri the 


ict only on t it 
SeTISE i ) I nly knows 
are shaped 
by what 
country wants to 
The leadership 
at least in an 
what these 


Therefor to examine the 


1 1 
KNOW Ir) Wah LS 


in the « 


nown 
ounti iS shaped 


important degre hy 
tell them 


pape rs 


prestige papers of a country Is to se¢ 
what it is 


i. €. 4 


the country much for 


Employee Publications 


8 er of the raj idly growing fields 
of journalism is the industrial 
“Employee Publications” 


Philadelphia, Penn- 


press In 
Chilton (¢ 


mpany 
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William C. Halley, man 
ager of the Plant Publication Servic« 
of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Com 
pany, offers practical advice on em 


sylvania, $5) 


ployee publications. He reviews the his 
torical background, gives tips on start 
ing a new publication and advice on 
handling copy, pictures and format. 
This is a practical book for anyone in- 


terested in this field 


Camera Story 
ARL MYDANS, a photographer bat 


tle-scarred by man’s inhumanity to 
man has written a book which 1S be au 
tiful, compelling, and compassionate 

the author believes there is more good 
in man than there is bad; for those who 
the book change them. 
book is “More Than Meets the 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
story of Mydans 


pho 


disagree 
The 
Eye” 
$4), a warm, humane 
Life 


was one of the maga 


may 


twenty vears as a magazine 
tographer. He 
zine’s five original staff photographers 
Mydans’ book is not about photography 
for he readily admits that pictures can 
not take the 


about 


place of words, but is 
mankind and the 
philosophy of history. 

When these things 
he doesn't drop names O;© cite momen 
story of the 


and _ history 


writing about 


tous events his is the 


threadbare Russian prisoner being in 


te rrogated by the Finns; a Eurasion girl 
who when imprisoned by the Japanese 
is called American, and when in Japan 
after the American occ upation 1s ¢ illed 
Japanese; the Japane se soldier is a 


Manila 


conque red person in Tokyo and a Ko 


victor in and his brother as a 


rean who risked—and gave his life so 


two American GIs could live 
This is Mydans’ world, a world—des 
pite its inhumanity—he enjoys living in 
and has faith in 


photographer. He 


Mydans is a sensitive 
1S equally is sensl 
tive a writer. His words are deep with 


meaning, lyrical: they are prose in th 
finest sense 

Take his story about a dving Turkish 
soldier in Korea and the Turkish doctor 
him. No 


speaks their language and the doctor 


administering to one else 
looks for words in English. He wants 
to ¢ xplain the presence of Turks in far 
off Korea, dying for the cause of world 
peace. Mydans writes: “In exasperation 
but they would 
not come. “History, he shouted 
then jerking his fist in the air, 
looking wordlessly toward the purple 


he searched for words 
and 


stood 


twilight... .” 
Mydans has a 


worth hearing. 


story to tell and it’s 


Rosert G. TRAUTMAN 


Camera Guidebook 


ESCRIBED by the authors, Dr. 

C. William Horrell of Southern Il- 
linois University and Robert A. Steffes, 
Beach State College, as a 
“guidebook with laboratory exercises,” 
this book, “Introductory and Publica- 
tions Photography” (Kenilworth Press, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, $3.75) is a prac 
tical introduction to photography and 
particularly for the and 
magazine photographer. Liberally illus- 
trated, it 
use, darkroom techniques and the re 
quirements of publications with class 


of Long 


newspaper 


contains sections on camera 


room exercises for each chapter. 


Best Sports Stories 


OU do not have to be a sports writ 

er to enjoy “Best Sports Stories 
1959,” edited by Irving T. Marsh and 
Edward Ehre (E. P. Dutton & Co 
New York, $3.95). In this volume the 
editors collected forty-eight of 
the best sports 1958 and 
thirty of the outstanding sports pictures 
which 


have 
stories of 
American 


appeared in news 


papers and magazines during the year 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per 
minimum charge $1.00 
other classifications 





word 
Help Wanted and all 
20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Su 7-2255 

WRITERS WANTED for immediate 


ments in Business, Professional, 
Fields. Box 1019, THe Qui 


assign- 
Farming 


ARE YOU A TOP SCIENCE WRITER? or in- 
dustrial editor who has considered starting 
his own magazine but has been stopped by 
limited funds? Fast-growing technical maga- 
zine offers opportunity to buy into young 
publishing firm Five-figure salary vice- 
presidency for right man. Must be a proven 
writer or editor in industrial science fields 
$10,000 or ability to support self for first six 
months required. Box 1023, Tue Qui 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bil! 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


BOOKS—Any book in print may be 
for retail price (check, money order 
Books, 5228 Irvine, North 


ordered 
stamps) 


Hollywood, Calif 





TROPHIES 

guaranteed not to 

Write for catalog 
Bronze _ trophies. 
Official Jeweler to SAX 

L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


tarnish 
showing Balfour 
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SDX founders (left to right) William Glenn, Eugene C. Pulliam, and Paul Riddick, meet with Vice President Richard M. Nix- 
on, prior to his address before the 50th Anniversary Convention at Indianapolis. 


SDX Enters Radio-TV Probe; 
Urges No Regulatory Action 


‘NIGMA DELTA CHI entered the con 
S troversy of rigged television pro- 


gram and 
trongly 


disc-jockey payola by 
that the Federal 


Commission take no 


urging Com 
munications 
action in the 


proble m 


latory 


In a statement prepared on behalf of 
Sigma Delta Chi by Edward W. Scripps, 


Il, vice president in charge of profes 
sional affairs, the fraternity said “.. . it 


SDX NEWS for February. 1960 


regu- 
resolution of the 


is in the best interests of the people of 
the United States that the television and 
radio industry be allowed to clean its 
own house, to conduct its business with 
its audience as the final editor, and that 
it be kept free from any further gov- 
ernmental 
tion.” 


control or restrictive legisla- 
The statement continued that “ 
our opinion that 


done, but we 


. itis 
should be 
that 


something 


respectfully submit 


the Federal Communications Commission 
should take no regulative action in the 
resolution of this problem. 

“We say this because we strongly feel 
the inherent dangers to the public of 
FCC regulative intervention in this mat- 
ter far outweigh the dangers posed to 
the public well-being by rigged televi- 
sion quizzes and disk-jockey payola.” 

The statement pointed out that tele- 
vision in the past 10 years has had one 
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Past Presidents 


The largest gathering of Sigma Delta Chi past presidents as- Cavagnaro; (front row left to right) Lee A White, George 
sembled at the 50th Anniversary Convention at Indianapolis. Pierrot, Don Clark, Roy French, James Stuart, Walter Hum- 
They are: (back row left to right) Willard Smith, Luther phrey, George Brandenburg, Irving Dilliard. Other past presi- 
Huston, Neal Van Sooy, John McClelland, Charles Clayton, dents attending the convention but not shown in the photo 
Lee Hills, Alden Waite, Mason Smith, Sol Taishoff, Robert are: John Stempel, Ed O’Neel, Robert U. Brown. 


of the most plosive revolutions and ‘ r C ° it.” V. M. (Red) Newton, SDX president 
. age 
re f any United States ir SDX ommittec ‘ crusader for more freedom of in 


growth rec } and 


dustry. But, it added, “rapid growth and formation was also in the room 

change are 1 ulways healthy.’ Denies Closed Later that evening local newspapers 
Scripp tatement likened the indus and wire services carried the report that 

try’s growth to the disease known to doc reporters and photographers had been 


tors as Acromegalia in which the bod- Door Practice told, “This is a closed meeting. Pleass« 


ies of the victir grow so rapidly and leave.” 
to such a gI the reflexes and mind The resolutions committee of Sigma According to Doohan, he met with 
innot keep Delta Chi was slightly embarrassed one Warren Agee. delegate from the Ohio 
Fortunately in the case of radio and €©Venming during the fraternity’s 50th An Valley-Kanawha chapter, chairman of the 
television the malady is curable and can Mversary Convention committee, and “we agreed we had seen 
ne eel cumed” the stebemant adiiad Hard at work on the commendation of 


aad the U rers yf sso ri ts Fre , 
The fantastic growth rate of televisior the University of Missouri for its Fre We polled our entire committee and then 


seeitietians ten dom of Information Center, the memb«e TS had Agee call all the newspapers and 
of the committee heard noise in the hall 


no reporter or photographer thrown out 


neglect of some de demand a retraction or a denial.” 
way and one of the members closed the Newton concurred 
oma ual a alee door, according to John Doohan, Kansa Doohan said “this was done and Age< 
City Press Club delegate 

Doohan said, “I saw a photographer 
outside the room, but thought nothing of 


proper stress on the 


with a rapidly denial appeared on page one 





programming ha 


er! oked, and radio has 1959 FOI Report 


its producers anc the democratic system and its ability to 
in fact been sapped _ govern itself is further crippled * 
levision talent The danger of such _ intervention Available From 
television scandal which could put in the hands of a gov 7 - . 
ernmental agency unwarranted power! National Office 


the almost hys is a constant threat to our society 
could encourage We believe the American people will The 1959 Freedom of In- 
on the part of bea far more critical and effective censor formation Report is  avail- 
than any government agency can be able from SDX National 
The fraternity atement continued The statement asserted that the men He adquarte rs. For copies of 
Our society is built on the concept that and women who run television and radio the re port write Sigma Delta 


its free people I it best stations and networks and the sponsors ~e Of . 
: : : Chi, 35 East Wacker Drive. 
Every n vernment steps in who pay the price will have to listen to Chi 1. linoi 
_ 
o take ay \ m the people another their public aacag ? ones. 
functior ich rightly belongs to them “If they do not, they will fail.” 
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Report of the National Treasurer 
To The 


50th Anniversary Convention of Sigma Delta Chi 


November 11-14, 1959 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


In reporting on the financial condition of the fraternity, as of July 31, 
National Treasurer presents the following condensed report 


1959, your 


General Funds 
Comparative Balance Sheet 
July 31 
1959 
$ 39,930.64 


62,967.49 


ASSETS 1958 
$24,139.20 
62,182.27 
916.30 
42.20 
227.32 269.82 
874.10 866 35 
425.00 425.00 
8,616.12 10,270.27 


Cash 
Investments in savings and loan 
Accounts receivable idvertising 7.80 
Due from employes for hospital insurance 
Due from Quill Endowment Fund 
Prepaid retirement expense 

Prepaid air travel deposit 

Furniture 


associations 


and fixtures, less depreciation 


$113,048.47 $99,111.42 


LIABILITIES AND FUND RESERVES 
Liabilitic 
Accounts payable $ 5,608.22 
521.81 
11,868.51 


$ 3,153.64 
486.91 
14,357.09 


Accrued withholding and social security taxes 
Une arne d 


subscriptions 


Total liabilities 


17,998.54 
3,593.40 


17,997.64 
3,905.00 


teserve for conventicn travel 


Fund reserves 
Balance, beginning of yea 
Net income 


Ge neral 


77,208.78 88,201.96 


*) for year 


(loss 
10,089.00 
4,031,25 
127.50 


15,188.61* 
3,850.43 
345.00 


Quill investment 
Life memberships 


Balance, end of period 91,456.53 77,208.78 


$113,048.47 $99,111.42 


Note—Balances, July 31, 1959 and 1958 were 
General Operating Fund 
Sigma Delta Chi Endowment Fund 
Restricted funds 


$ 54,594.53 
33,059.50 
3,802.50 


$42,740.55 

32,932.00 

1,536.23 

$ 91,456.53 $77,208.78 
Respectfully submitted, 

Robert M. White, II 

National Treasurer 





PLAN NOW 


to attend the 1960 convention 
at the 
Hotel 


New York City 


Biltmore 


November 30-December 3, 1960 


Bernard Kilgore 
Wins Coveted 
Wells Key 


Bernard Kilgore, president of the Wall 
Street Journal, was named winner of 
Sigma Delta Chi’s Wells Memorial Key, 
at the 50th Anniversary Convention. 

Each year the fraternity singles from 
its ever increasing ranks the one mem- 
ber who has served the fraternity in the 
most outstanding way during the year, 
and presents him with the Wells Me- 
morial Key. 

Mason Smith, in presenting the Key 
to Kilgore, said, “He has served Sigma 
Delta Chi officially as executive coun- 
cilor, chairman of the ways 
and means committee, and a year ago he 
steered the fraternity through one of its 
greatest storms in the long and heated 
debate over membership qualifications 
which was finally resolved last year.” 

Besides Smith, the Wells Memorial 
Key committee consisted of SDX Presi 
dent V. M. Newton, Jr., Charles C. Clay- 
ton, Floyd Arpan, John M. McCleiland, 
Jr., and Alvin E. Austin. 


treasurer, 


Byron Praises 
SDX for Golden 


Year—1959 


James A. Byron described the frater 
nity as having had “a Golden Year by 
designation and in the light of accom- 
plishments,” before retiring as president 
of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Uppermost in his thoughts was the 
financial stability of the fraternity. “Fi- 
nancially, your Fraternity is sounder 
than ever, as the treasurer’s report will 
show you. Income exceeded expenses by 
more than $14,000. Gross receipts of nearly 
$140,000 were the highest for any year 
in history,” he told the fraternity in his 
report to the 50th Anniversary Conven- 
tion. 

“As to membership, we enrolled 1,147 
men last year, The 30,000th member since 
our founding was inducted in the Fra- 
ternity in August,” he said. 

He concluded his report by saying that 

. as Sigma Delta Chi is revitalized 
each year through the initiation of un- 
dergraduates, we expect no less nor can 
we wish more lofty goals of attainment 
than Another Fifty Years of Talent, 
Truth and Energy.” 





WANTED 

Sigma Delta Chi Headquarters files 
have been exhausted of several issues 
of THe Quitt. If you have copies of 
the April, 1958 and September, 1958 
copies tucked away and are willing to 
part with them, drop a note to Vic 
Bluedorn, Ex. Director, Sigma Delta 
Chi, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, IIl. 
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1959 Professional Chapter 


Reports Results 


Chapter 


1. Chicago 
2. Atlanta 
3. Milwaukee 
New York 
Fort Worth 
Northwestern 
Ohio 
Akron 
Pittsburgh 
Utah 
Texas Gulf 
Coast 
Detroit 
Central Illinois 55 
San 
San Antonio . 50 


Diego 50 


Eastern 
Oklahoma 
Minnesota 
Oklahoma 
Central 
Michigan 
Southern 
Illinois 
Cleveland 
Central Ohio 
Colorado 
Northern 
California 
New England 
North Florida 
Central Penn 


sylvania 


~ 


Los Angeles 


Hawaii 


> w& 
x 


e 
_— 


Indiana 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
St. Louis 
North Dakota 
Louisville 
Valley of 
the Sun 
New Mexico 
St. Lawrence 
Valley 
South Dakota 


Report Filed 
Austir rece 
Dallas 
Fi 


receiv 
West 
Miam 
Valley 
Kansas City 

Nevada 
Ohio 


rida 
Greater 


llinois 


rece 
Valle; 
Richmond 

Seattle 
Was! 
West 


Kanaw 
received 
received 
ngton, D. C 


Texas—received 


Report Not Filed 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
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ince 


n 
Membership 


10 Points 
Exhibit 


10 Points 


F 


for Ju 


10/6/58 


a 
a 


_ 
or 


Points 


Relations 


National 


1959 Beckman Chapter 


Efficiency Contest Results 


Chapter Program 
nce & Records 
ional Relations 


Membership 


10% 


Chapter 


Iowa State 
U. of Nevada 
Oregon State 
Wisconsin 
North Dakota 
San Jose State 
San Diego State 
New Mexico 
Grinnell 
Oklahoma State 
Ohio U 
Illinois 
U. of Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
State 
Pennsylvania State 
Sam Houston State 
U. of Texas 
. U. of Missouri 
North Texas State 
DePauw 
Texas A. & M 
Drake 
U. of Colorado 
24. Wayne State 
Marquette 
Washington State 
U. of Kentucky 
Houston 
Idaho 
Minnesota 
Georgia 
Purdue 
U. of Washington 
Southern Illinois 
U. of Michigan 
U. of Iowa 
American 
U. of Oregon 
Louisiana State 
Utah 
Ohio State 
Kent State 
Kansas State 
Duquesne 
Boston 


wun uo oT 
SAaAAan 
acon 


ww 
sé 
o~1 02 


Ps 
wu 


"2 @ 
UswI Qs wowmoanwo 82 


SCUUBBUVAsAAAODNOAnaAwcnsa 


VC NCMANARAAANNAUTNS BWBAWI FASS 
ee 


t 
us. 


[a > 
he oI 


Southern 
Methodist 
Montana State 
Michigan State 

Temple 
Texas Tech 
UCLA 
U. of Kansas 
Butler 
U. of Miami 
Stanford 
Southern 
California 
Northwestern 
U. of C 
(Berkeley) 
Maryland 
Indiana 
Baylor 
Florida 
Alabama 
Tennessee 
Syracuse 
Washington & Lee 
Report Filed Too Late for Judging 
Nebraska 


Report Not Required This Year 
Bradley U.—installed 1958 

New York U.—installed 1958 

U. of North Carolina—installed 1958 


Exhibit 


w 
2 


Coueoucerseweau 
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CN Fe WSOOCOWKWNwSww 
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1959 Hogate Professional 


Achievement Contest 


Results 


Initiated 

-56 
Total Eligible 
Total in 
Journalism 
Total Out of 
Journalism 


195 


Chapter 


North Dakota 
North Texas State 
New Mexico 
U. of Kansas 
U. of Kentucky 
Kansas State 
U. of C. (Berkeley) 
Penn State 
South Dakota State 
Indiana U 
U. of Oregon 
U. of Texas 
U. of Nevada 
San Jose State 
U. of Wisconsin 
Texas A. & M 
U. of Miami 
Temple 
Wayne State 
Minnesota 
U. of Washington 
U. of Michigan 
Southern California 32 
Northwestern 
Syracuse 
Boston U 
Kent State 
Washington 

State U 
Utah 
Illinois 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Stanford 
Oklahoma 
Marquette 
Oregon State 
Washington & Lee 
Montana State 
Louisiana State 
U. of Iowa 
Michigan State U 
Oklahoma State U 
Ohio U 
U. of Missouri 
Southern Methodist 
U. of Nebraska 
DePauw U 
Iowa State U 
U. of Maryland* 
U. of Colorado 
U. of Houston 
Drake U 
Butler 
U. of Idaho é 
American U : s 
Grinnell 22 § 11 
Baylor U 22 16 12 
Purdue 56 5 650 


Totals 


SNe hee te 
x a a 


ot 


ue 
ooo 
~ 


ADkUUUQwHInnuowas 


Ne 
-@ 


Nw & WwW th 


uve ow 
Se ee ee eed 


t' 
i) 


ne 
uw 


ne 
ous te nnw 


~ 


1,901 1,468 844 637 


Ave 
Report Not Filed 
University 
Ohio State 
Tennessee 


of Florida 


*Covers 1956 Only 


of Kentucky 
of Maryland 


University 
University 


1956 
1956 


installed 
installed 


Report Not Required 


Bradley—installed 1958 

UCLA— installed 1958 
Duquesne—installed 1958 

New York U.—installed 1958 

U. of North Carolina—installed 1958 
Sam Houston State—installed 1958 
San Diego State—installed 1957 
Southern Illinois—installed 1956 
Texas Tech—installed 1958 
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Journalism 


Per Cent in 


DO a3 93 a3 2) 2) 2 4 4 
SOK BUA AAR--) 
npuase -wewons 
BEB SSSRRAIS 


65 
53.33 
52.63 
52.38 
52.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
48 48 
47.91 
47.05 
46.15 
44.44 
43.90 
42.85 
42.85 
40.00 
35.29 
33.33 
28.57 
27.27 
26.66 
25.00 
12.00 








| New Members | : 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


. * sl 


Clark Stallworth, Jr., political writer, 
Birmingham Post Herald, Birmingham, 
Alabama; James Spotswood, state editor, 
Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Julius C. Hubbard, publisher and 
editor, The Journal Patriot, North Wilkes- 
boro, North Carolina; David Jordan 
Whichard, co-publisher and associate ed- 
itor, Daily Reflector, Greenville, North 
Carolina. 

Harold V. Cchen, drama editor, The 
Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Alvin N. Elmer, Ul, reporter, The Wil- 
liamsport Sun-Gazette, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania; William B. Hastings, coun- 
ty news editor, Indiana Evening Gazette, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania; Rembrandt B. 
Rickard, editor and co-publisher, The 
Daily Journal, Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Nolen Bulloch, special writer, The Tul- 
sa Tribune, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Leo Vin- 
cent Cheeseman, general manager-editor, 
Southside Times, Tulsa, Oklahoma; John 
William Gold, assistant city editor, The 
Tulsa World, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Nerris 
Gifford Henthorne, Jr., associate editor, 
Tulsa World, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Robert Alvin Herring, editor-publish- 
er, The Chelsea Reporter, Chelsea, Okla- 
homa; Frank Guthrie Leslie, reporter, 
Tulsa Daily World, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Ralph Leon Smith, reporter-photogra- 
pher, Bartlesville Examiner-Enterprise, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma; Claude Hender- 
son Wright, editor, Skiatook News, Ski- 
atook, Oklahoma. 

Jan J. Meder, news editor, Tampa 
Times, Tampa, Florida; Charles W. Camp- 
bell, news photographer, WDAF-TV, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Anton Calleia, copy 
editor, Los Angeles Examiner, Los An- 
geles, California; Ted Harp, city editor, 
South Bay Daily Breeze, Redondo Beach, 
California; John Calvin Moon, managing 
editor, South Bay Daily Breeze, Redondo 
Beach, California; Gerald B. Smith, Sr., 
reporter, church editor and aviation ed- 
itor, St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Alred D. Moore, Jr., photographer, The 
Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio; Robert Lee 
Bishop, instructor in journalism and di- 
rector of publications, Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma; 
Charles Thomas House, assistant city ed- 
itor, The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Gerald E. Jennings, general manager, 
Blackwell Journal-Tribune, Blackwell, 
Oklahoma; David Paul Johnson, editor 
and publisher, Nowata Daily Star, No- 
wata, Oklahoma; Robert A. McMillin, 
special writer, Oklahoma City Times, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Charles D. 
Rhoades, editor, Wewoka Daily Times, 
Wewoka, Oklahoma; Fawn Emery Wal- 
lis, sports writer, Daily Oklahoman-Ok- 
lahoma City Times, Oklahoma City, Ok- 
lahoma. 
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Horace Marshall Bridgewater, associate 
editor, American Metal Market, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Frank Goerg, news 
editor, KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
E. L. Ingvalson, editor, Rapid City Daily 
Journal, Rapid City, South Dakota; Don- 
ald Everett Dedera, columnist, Arizona 
Republic, Phoenix, Arizona; Frederic Syl- 
vester Marquardt, editor, Arizona Re- 
public, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Harry Montgomery, assistant publish- 
er, Arizona Republic & The Phoenix Ga- 
zette, Phoenix, Arizona; Donald Charles 
Urry, editor, The Phoenix Gazette, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; Joel Ray Combs, publisher, 
Slaton Slatonite, McLean News, Vega 
Enterprise, Slaton, Texas; Giibert Payton 
Lamb, manager, KMUL, Muleshoe, Tex- 
as; Kenneth Verne Rhodes, reporter, Lub- 
bock Avalanche-Journal, Lubbock, Texas. 

Ray Hiebert, assistant professor of 
journalism, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; James Anthony Eldridge, 
editorial staff, Indianapolis Star & News, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Herbert M. David- 
son, Jr., executive editor, Daytona Beach 
News-Journal, Daytona Beach, Florida; 
Thomas J. Lassiter, editor, Smithfield 
Herald, Smithfield, North Carolina; Cecil 
Clarence Prince, associate editor, Char- 
lotte News, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Russeil Mayo Spear, editor, The Madison 
Messenger, Madison, North Carolina; 
Nicholas Angelo Basso, news director, 
WSAZ & WSAZ-TV, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 


Meet Your New 
Council Member 


Theodore F. Koop, recently elected to 
the Executive Council of Sigma Chi, is 
director of CBS News and Public Affairs 
in Washington, D. C., and is a former 
newspaperman and author. 

He was born in Monticello, lowa, March 
9, 1907, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1928 with a B.A. degree 
and Phi Beta Kappa honors. 

From 1928 to 1941, Koop was with the 
Associated Press. In 
Washington he 
helped plan the 
news coverage and 
directed a large 
staff. He wrote many 
major news stories, 
including the third 
inauguration of 
President Roosevelt, 
and he directed the 
AP coverage of 
Wendell Willkie’s 
presidential cam- 
paign in 1940. 

He joined the National Geographic 
Society staff in 1941, and in December 
of that year, became special assistant to 
Byron Price, the newly-appointed Direc 
tor of Censorship. He later rejoined the 
National Geographic Society and in 1948 
came with CBS news. He is the author 
of “Weapon of Silence,” a book on cen- 
sorship, and contributed a chapter on 
radio news to “Dateline: Washington.” 

Biographical sketches of the other 
three newly elected Executive Council 
members will follow in future issues. 


Theodore F. Koop 


WHO'S 
NEXT? 


“Dear Editor: 


“T held out a tearsheet of page 117 of 
your monumental November issue, until 
after publication of the December issue 
of THe Quit. I was sure that that jour- 
nal would carry some comment on your 
little mystery story about the origin of 
the term ‘30.’ It did not, however, and 
I’m beginning to wonder if all the old 
Morse operators are dead. 

“The origin is really so simple that it 
is surprising to find so many complicated 
guesses published in the Sigma Delta Chi 
journal. 

“In the first place, it wasn’t ‘30’ to 
begin with, it was ‘XXX.’ The ‘30’ ver- 
sion is a simple translation made at some 
dim point in the past from the Roman 
numerals. 

“The ‘XXX’ came to mean the end of 
a story because Morse operators, typing 
on old Underwoods with no lower case, 
ended each small take by hitting the X 
key once—meaning more to come. When 
they got to the last take of a story, they 
hit the X key three times. Simple, isn’t 
it? 

“There must be thousands of members 
who have sat beside sounders and 
watched this practice—I would have 
thought several dozen would have 
sounded off before now.” 

Yours for accurate history, 
J. 1. Perrir 

Supervisor, Advertising 
Farm Equipment 








Obituaries 





Donald J. Evans (KC-Pr-’48), 47, asso- 
ciate editor of weekly Star Farmer, pub- 
lished by the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, 
died October 25. 

James R. Kearney, Jr. (Mo-'25), of St. 
Louis, Mo., died October 16. 

John J. Mead, Jr. (PaS-Pr-’51), 63, co- 
publisher of the Erie (Pa.) Daily Times, 
Morning News and Sunday Times-News, 
died October 29. 

Clyde Muchmore (Ok!-Pr-’24), 75, Pon- 
ca City (Okla.) News publisher for 40 
years, died of a heart attack on Novem- 
ber 5. 

Leland C. Olson (Ia-’50), 35, city editor 
of the Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye Ga- 
zette, died November 3. 

Gerald L. Seaman (IaS-’34), 47, radio- 
tv director of Bert S. Gittins Advertising 
in Milwaukee, Wisc., died of a heart at- 
tack on November 8. 

Clifford L. Teeter (UKn-’22), of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, died November 8. 

Merlin Test (GMIA-Pr-’57), 51, make- 
up editor of the Miami (Fla.) Herald, 
died October 28. 
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Chapter Activities 


NORTH TEXAS STATE—Roy Scudday, 


vice president and 
director of comn 


unications of Bevel Associates, Dallas-Fort 

relations and advertising firm, was guest 

peaker at th ist meeting of the North Texas State Col- 
t f Sigma Delta Chi 


Worth publi 


yublic relations and the newspaper pro- 
ut that the public relations field depends 
e newspaper field for its key personnel, 
comparatively little public relations 

the nation’s colleges 


the printed word is a vital tool in public 


Scudday pointed out, and it is in this 
newspaper and journalistic background 

‘ y effective 
f public relations is extremely 
he declared There 1S 


nour and romance too often associated 


demanding 


an absolute 


d a > ees TEMPLE UNIVERSITY—Three new members of Sigma Delta 
editor of the Sweetwater Report . . : _ 
of newspapers in Houston, Od: hi, Joseph Ujobai, publisher of the Phos nixville Re 

lican; Robert Howard, publisher of the Chester Times, and 
ery eee, ae ee on Jack Smythe, publisher of the De laware State News, ar 
: oi — , . greeted by Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, Temple 
. president 

The initiation was held at Temple University’s Mitten 

NORTH FLORIDA—Herbert M. Davidson, J: I i f Merorial Hall 
itor of The Daytona Beach News-Journal, was initiated Left to right, Thomas V. O’Leary, public 
into the North Florida Professional Chapter. Following the tor, Philadelphia 


initiation th ’rofessionals joined the University of Florida Smythe, Dr 


Undergraduate Char 


aff 


pub 


University 


relations direc 
Suburban Water Co.; Howard, Ujobai 


Gladfelter, Joseph Snyder, State representative 
r at a coffee hour and smoker where of Sigma Delta Ch 
y. More than 50 turned out for the 


was held on the University of F! 


i; Victor E. Bluedorn, national executive 

director of Sigma Delta Chi; Raymond Whittaker, director 

rida can of student activities and J. Douglas Perry 

communications department 

Principal speaker at the dinner following the initiatior 

=e a was Vic Bluedorn. Plans for the formatic n of a profs 

Pe diet pe = Tie, SDX chapter in the Delaware Valley area were discussed 

am Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex by Joseph Snyder, local AP bureau chief, with the approx 

elected Sally L a senior journalism major, as 1959-60 imately 25 SDX professionals who attended th« 
chapter sweetheart. Chapter president C. M. Hooper pre and dinner meeting 


te 
briefl 


chairman of tl 


SAM HOUSTON 


ssional 


initiation 
lon with a bouquet of roses as she wa The initiation was conducted by the members of the Tem 
weetheart ple University undergraduate chapter 


MILWAUKEE PROFESSIONAL—Wisconsin’s state tax com 
missioner, John Gronouski (right), was the speaker at the 
Milwaukee Professional chapter’s final meeting of 1959 

He is shown with chapter president Edwin R. Johnson 

business news editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel. Gronouski 

discussed various proposals that have been made to raise 
additional revenue in Wisconsin. He had previously served 
as research director of the state tax departme nt 
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INDIANA PROFESSION AL—Thomas R. Johnston (left above), 
director of public relations at Purdue University, and 
E. Ross Bartley (at right), director of University Relations 
at Indiana University, were honored by the Indiana pro 

Each was presented a plaque for “un- 

to the highest ideals of journalism,’ the 

ich awards ever presented by the Indiana newsmen 


ssional chapter 


lfish service 


occasion, a dinner held at the Indianapolis Press 
the Old Oaken Bucket, traditional I.U.-Purdue foot- 


trophy, was put on display 


WEST TEXAS—Approximately 30 members of the West Texa 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, in line with the 50th anniver 
ary of the Fraternity, honored James E. Kelly, 85, oldest 

in West Texas in Lubbock, Tex 

Kelly is the editor of the Stanton Reporte: 

James Allison, Jr., vice president of the Midland Report- 

r-Telegram, who along with his father, publisher of the 


tive newspapermal 


Midland newspaper, own the Stanton plant, was present 
for the banquet and the following ceremonies 

Also present was Neal Estes of the Stanton Reporter, 
and wives of chapter members 

Jerry Hall, vice president of the chapter and former 
employe of Kelly’s and now an area editor of the Lubbock 


Avalanche-Journal, made the presentation of a plaque to 


Kelly to climax the program 
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Orlin Brewer, editor of the Levelland Sun-News and 
president of the chapter, presided. 

Kelly began his career at the age of 14, working for his 
father, also a newspaperman, in Pratt Center, Kan. 

He had worked on the Daily American at El Reno, Okla., 
while it was still the Indian Territory. He founded the Altus 
Pioneer in 1896 and owned and operated the Eldorado, 
Okla. Courier, the Melrose, N. M. Enterprise, the Frost, 
N. M. Enterprise and the Stanton paper. 

Kelly, while he no longer shoulders the full responsibility 
of the Stanton paper, writes a weekly page one column 
described as dealing “with a little of everything and not 
much of anything.” 

The banquet saw Joe Riordan, an academic member and 
now public relations man for Southwestern Bell Telephone 
division in Lubbock, as master of ceremonies and arrange- 
ments were made by Hank McKee, Avalanche-Journal 
staff member and immediate past chapter president. 

Hall, second from left, vice president of the chapter and 
former employee of Kelly’s, is shown presenting a plaque 
to Kelly. Others in the picture, left to right, are: Brewer, 
Allison, and Estes of the Stanton Reporter. 


MILWAUKEE—Officers for 1960 for the Milwaukee Profes- 
sional Chapter, recently elected at a meeting at the Mil- 
waukee Press Club, are: President, James N. Meyer, as- 
sistant manager, Milwaukee Journal photo department; 
vice-president, Lucas G. Staudacher, associate professor of 
Journalism, Marquette university; secretary-treasurer, Wal- 
ter Kante, editor Schlitz Family News, Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Co. The executive council consists of Edward R. 
Johnson, business editor, Milwaukee Sentinel, chairman; 
George W. Wolpert, public relations counsel; Kra Kapen- 
stein, reporter, Milwaukee Journal, and Frank J. Marasco, 
editorial art director, Milwaukee Sentinel. Kante and Wol- 
pert were re-elected 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO—Pau! Butler, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, spoke at a recent meeting of 
the Northwestern Ohio Chapter. He praised the fraternity 
for its Freedom of Information campaign and urged its 
continuance. Butler also was in the city for the national 
convention of the Young Democratic Clubs of America. 
Shown talking to Butler are, from left, Stanley Boyd, Anti- 
och College student; Al Cross, women’s news editor of the 
Toledo Blade, and Glen Geib, editor of the Fremont, O., 
News- Messenger 





Personals 


About Members 


of the Valley of the Sun 
Delta Chi has been 
installed as president of the National 
Guard Press Association—an organiza- 
tion of guard public information person- 
nel in the 50 states, District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico 

He is Lloyd Clark of The Phoenix Ga- 
zette. As a guard captain, he is public 
information officer for the Arizona Na- 
tional Guard 

George S. Bush, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, has been named associate professor 
of journalism at the Pennsylvania State 
University. 

T. Milton Nelson, assistant director of 
information and research for the Farm 
Credit Banks of Omaha, assumed the 
new position of director of public rela- 
tions for the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Berkeley, Calif. He has been 
with the Omaha banks since May 19538. 

Walter J. Veneigh has been appointed 
assistant editor of Modern Concrete mag- 
azine, a Pit & Quarry publication. Pre- 
viously Veneigh was midwest editor of 
American Builder and an associate editor 
of American Lumberman. 

Larry Warshawsky was recently named 
public relations director for the Indiana 
Lumber and Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion and editor of The Hoosier Board & 
Brick, monthly house organ of the asso- 
ciation. Warshawsky worked as a report- 
er on the Indianapolis News before com- 
ing to the Association. 

William J. Turek, a journalism gradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri, has 

been named New 
York Book and Gen- 
eral Promotion Di- 
vision field sales rep- 
resentative for Mer- 
edith Publishing Co. 
He will be respon- 
sible for coordinat- 
ing public relations 
and book sales for 
the company. Turek, 
who joined the com- 
pany’s book editori- 

William J. Turek al department in 

1953, has served as 
field sales representative in Philadelphia 
and Chicago. He served two years in the 
U. S. Air Force, after receiving his B.J. 
at Missouri in 1951. 

William D. Stiles, general manager of 
KLRJ-TV, Las Vegas, has been elected 
Vice President in Charge of Television 
of the Donrey Operating and Trading 
Company. The organization is the parent 
company of the Donrey Media Group, 
comprised of newspapers, radio and tel- 
evision stations in Nevada, Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Texas and Mississippi. 

Franklin D. Schurz, president, editor 
and publisher of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, was named the 1959 winner of 
the University of Minnesota’s annual 
Award for Distinguished Service in Jour- 
nalism. 

Professor Robert L 


A membe1 


Chapter of Sigma 


Jones, director of 


30 


the University’s school of journalism, 
presented Schurz with a bronze medal 
and a certificate during the annual meet- 
ing of the Inland Daily Press association 
in Chicago. 

Schurz was selected by the University 
journalism school faculty from nomina- 
tions of Inland members. Distinguished 
careers rather than single achievements 
of a spectacular nature are the basis for 
selection of award winners. 

William C. Payette became general 
sales manager of United Press Interna- 
tional. Payette has 
been assistant gen- 
eral news manager 
since 1955 and a di- 
rector of UPI since 
May, 1958. He has a 
broad background 
in communications, 
having worked in 
radio, television, 
and newspaper 
fields. He has been 
a correspondent 
both at home and 
abroad. 

Payette joined the United Press in Los 
Angeles with the opening of the first 
radio wire in the west. He previously 
had been a reporter on the San Bernar- 
dino, Calif.. Sun and editor of the Santa 
Monica, Calif., Topics. 

Payette is a past president of the Amer 
ican Institute of Journalists, a Key Club 
and life member of Sigma Delta Chi, a 
past president and honorary life member 
of the Los Angeles Press Club, and a 
member of the Overseas Press, Dutch 
Treat, and Players Clubs. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Southern California. 

Marvin M. Epstein, former newspaper- 
man, has joined Eden and Associates, 
Cleveland public relations firm. Until 
recently a member of the staff of The 
Milwaukee Journal, where he edited na- 
tional and international news, Epstein 
spent several years on the staffs of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star (now the Post and 
Times-Star), the Associated Press in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. an- 
nounced that J. Lacey Reynolds, veteran 
Washington newspaper and magazine cor- 
respondent, has been appointed to the 
staff of the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights as a research con- 
sultant. Senator Hennings is Chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Reynolds has done writing, reporting 
and public relations in Washington for 
25 years. His assignments have taken him 
all over the United States and abroad in 
covering national and international polit- 
ical and economic affairs. 

Cleveland KYW and KYW-TV news di- 
rector Sanford Markey celebrated three 
significant events in his life this month 
his election to the presidency of the 
Press Club of Cleveland, the 15th anni- 
versary of his coming to the newsroom 
of KYW and KYW-TV (and its predeces- 
sors, WTAM and WNBK-TV) and his 
14th annual trip abroad. 

Markey’s election to the helm of the 
Press Club was a particularly gratifying 


William C, Payette 


distinction because it was the first time 
in the history of the ll-year-old organi- 
zation that a non-newspaperman was so 
honored. 

Todd Hunt, a senior in the University 
of Minnesota school of journalism and 
editor of the Minnesota Daily, has been 
selected as the second winner of the 
Rome Daily American fellowship. 

As holder of the fellowship, Hunt will 
be employed on the staff of the Rome 
Daily American from June 1960, to June 
1961. The fellowship is awarded each 
year to a senior in the Minnesota school 
of journalism. 

When Hunt goes to work in Rome, he 
will replace the first holder of the award 

Hunt, 21, is a resident of St. Paul. He 
has a year’s experience on a St. Paul 
community weekly, and this year holds 
the Northwest Daily Press Association 
scholarship for journalism study. He re- 
cently signed a contract with Doubleday 
and Company for the publication of his 
first novel. 

Cc. R. “Bo” Lawrence has been ap- 
pointed to The Buchen Company, Chi- 
cago, creative staff 
as copy writer. 

Prior to coming 
to The Buchen 
Company, Lawrence 
was a writer for 
J. M. Callan Co., 
Dallas Jones Pro- 
ductions, Inc., and 
Francisco Films. He 
was special 
ant to Pierre 
tineau at the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and 
served as sales pro- 
motion manager for the Canning Ma- 
chinery Division of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation. 

Eugene Berg has been named assistant 
editor of Scholastic Teacher magazine, a 
publication of Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 
of New York City. Berg is a member of 
New York City’s Deadline Club and for- 
merly was staff editor in the public rela- 
tions department of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


assist- 


Mar- 


Cc. R. Lawrence 


The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is pub- 
lished monthly by Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity 
Contributions should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Sigma Delta Chi 
NEWS, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago 1, Illinois. Do not address it to 
THE QuILL, This only delays it. Dead 
line for copy intended for the NEWS 
is first of month preceding date of 
issue. 
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CITATION: 


BEN BAGDIKIAN 


As reporter for a newspaper known for its 
independence of mind, accuracy of news-search- 
ing and presentation, and deep concern for the 
well-being of the region it serves, you have 

Cae matched its best traditions with your dedicated 

fe Ces gifts. Modest in spirit, keen-scented for facts, 
perceptive for hidden truths, you have produced 

sensitive, understanding, and illuminated writings. For what 
you are personally and for what you have done to enlighten 
our community, Brown University is delighted to honor you. 


os The Providerice Journal == 
Sp 2. tees SF 
The Evening Bulletin cx. 


meet 


BEN BAGDIKIAN, reporter for the Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
has been named “Young Rhode Island Man of the Year”. . . received 
a Sidney Hillman Foundation Award in 1956... traveled under Ogden 
Reid Foundation Fellowship . .. shared the news media award of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews ... is the author of 
numerous articles for national magazines. 


PROVIDENCE 


SOURNAL-BULLETIN 


THE QUILL for February, 1960 











Do you 


What one leading ad agency executive de- 


and how you Can 


fines as “Badvertising,” 


help cure itr 
SEE PAGE 20—E & P—DEC. 12, 1959 


All it takes to start a newspaper today, ac- 


cording to one successful publisher's credo? 


SEE PAGE 11—E & P—DEC. 19, 1959 


Editor & 
Publisher 


The spot news paper of the 
newspaper and advertising fields 
TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


possessions, 


$10.00 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., 


and Canada; all other countries, 


How heartening your 1960 prospects are 
for record display and classified advertis- 
ing and circulation? 


SEE PAGE 9—E & P—DEC. 26, 1959 


All you'd like to know about the pros and 
cons of newspaper “readership” figures? 


SEE PAGE 14—E & P—DEC. 12, 1959 


that the more you know about you 
profession? tie more joy and profit in it for 
you, and that all this is as easy as rolling 
off a log if you read Eprror & PUBLISHER 
every week, and here's a convenient sub- 
scription coupon before it slips your mind 


Thank you. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Editor & Publisher 
1475 Broadway 


New York 36, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription to Eprror & PUBLISHER 

for 1 year, effective with the earliest possible issue. 
Check for $6.50 enclosed. | 

later. 

Name Position 


Newspaper or Company 


Address 


) Please bill me 


UBZIUOIM *z0qay uUy 


3992385 38.114 "N STE 
SAT JOLO EW AP} BueAjuy 
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